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Tue Senate adjourned on Saturday, leaving, all things considered, 
Five Dollars per annum, in advance ; Six months, Three Dollars ; Forty Dollars to Very few vacancies to be filled. Nothing has been done about the 
ie Ten ns, Lleroymen, Four Dollars. When delivered by Carrier in New York,| Austrian mission, but General Rosecrans is now talked of for it. It 
*,* Subscribers are particularly requested to note the expiration. te he wep | was hoped that Mr. Johnson would have left Mr. Motley undisturbed, 
ms oot © a what is due for the ensuing year, | if that gentleman chose to remain ; but it appears that this is not to be, 
and nothing has yet been heard of Mr. McCracken, who has prob- 

ably been appalled by the disturbance he has created. 
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E. L. GODKIN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 130 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. | THe ease and success with which Senator Wilson is making his 
: - | tour in the South, besides suggesting some amusing reflections as to the 
fate which would have overtaken him had he attempted anything of 
the kind seven years ago, suggest very strongly the propriety of other 
Northern politicians following his example. There is, in our opinion, 
not much chance that the Republican party will long retain its hold 
Ir the process of reconstruction should be completed satisfactorily over the colored voters unless, by some means or other, it keeps itself 
during the coming summer, the question of legislative corruption, and, in constant communication with them either through the press or the 
in fact, corruption of all kinds, will probably engage a good deal of platform; and this can only be done effectually through Northern 
attention during the next two or three years, Much appears on speakers and papers. Moreover, there is no question that Southern 
this subject in print, but not half what one hears in private. The legis-| whites of Republican tendencies would find their courage quickened 
latures of several States—and the number is increasing—are plunging | and their views enlarged by visits from prominent Northern poli- 
deeper in the mire every year, and the last Legislature in this State is ticians. 
said to have surpassed all its predecessors. In fact, men now go into 
politics as a rapid mode of making a fortune, and brag of their gains) Mx. Jonnson is preparing for another trip, but this time in the 
by the sale of their votes without shame or hesitation. The New York South, and will be accompanied, as before, by Mr. Seward. It is to be 
Legislature is lucky in having a wealthy city under its thumb, and the hoped that both have learned something from the experience of last 
way in which it extracts money from the “solid men” here is some-| summer, and that the speeches made on the road will be chiefly de- 
times very amusing. The Broadway Railroad scheme, for instance, now | yoted to the history of foreign countries and questions of political 
brings in as regular an income to the members as if they drew it from | economy. These subjects are not exciting, and Mr. Johnson can ac- 
Government bonds. Every year there is a bill introduced regularly | quit himself very fairly upon them. In discussions of questions of 
granting authority to make a railroad in Broadway; every year regu-| home politics he is neither so clear nor so able. Mr. Seward must be 
larly the property-owners raise a fund to resist it; the bill is pressed | aware that some of the oratorical efforts of the tour of last summer 
on; the property-holders send up the money; the parties haggle and | were wanting in perspicuity, although not in force, and perspicuity is 
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bargain, and finally come to terms, and the bill dies. If the same mem- 
bers sat in every legislature, much time and money might be saved by 
paying them a salary; but, as they change from year to year, special 
arrangements have to be made with them each session. Moreover, the 
sin is no longer confined to the legislature. The judges have fallen 
under suspicion at least, and there is now said to be wholesale corrup- 
tion in the courts. The bar is afraid to speak of it, and so is the pub- 
lic ; for nobody knows the day when he may be in court himself, and 
be paid off for his love of judicial purity. The great difficulty in the 
way ot reform is the difficulty of getting the public to believe the facts. 
The press, as well as orators, have indulged so much in exaggeration 
of language, that, now that the wolf is really here, nobody believes 
them. Every rascal has so constantly been the greatest of rascals; 
every fraud the most gigantic of frauds; so many politicians have been 
thieves of the deepest dye, and so many judges corrupt politicians, that 
there are no epithets left to describe the real villains and villanies which 
are now at last under our noses. And yet something must be done. 


the first requisite in a popular oration. 
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Tue election of delegates to the Constitutional Convention of this 
State passed off quietly on Tuesday, apparently exciting little interest, 
and the vote was very light. None but Democrats go from this city 
and Brooklyn ; few but Republicans from the rest of the State; but 
| the Convention promises, on the whole, to be an able and honest body. 
Henry Ward Beecher, we are sorry to say, was defeated in Brooklyn. 
This is the same Beecher of whom The Tribune said yesterday morn- 
ing: “ We regret that Henry Ward Beecher will not be a member of 
the Convention, and that the voters of the Second District had so little 
regard for the claims of independence and ability, s0 much for those 
of party.” We mention this for the benefit of the clergymen who, 
according to Mr. Greeley last summer, would sooner have been dead 
than have been Beecher. They now see the use of living on, even in 
this vale of tears. 
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TueReE has been a somewhat amusing correspondence between the 
insurance companies of this city and the Jews; or, as it is the fashion 
to call them on solemn occasions—we never exactly knew why—*“ the 
Hebrews,” touching the refusal of the companies to ensure ‘“ Hebrew ” 
property. Mr. J. Lorimer Graham, for the companies, defended them on 
various high grounds; but the gist of his letter was that the companies 
have found that German Jews have more ensured property burnt in 
proportion to their numbers than any other class of the community. A 
simple statement of this fact is all that an insurance officer need make 
by way of answer. Neither ethnology nor moral philosophy nor re- 
ligious toleration has anything to do with the matter. Insurance com- 
panies exist not to set examples of liberality or of any other virtue, but 
to make money; and if they find they cannot make money out of 
Hebrews, why they must refuse to deal with Hebrews—and there’s an 
end on’t. Nobody can appreciate the force ot an argument of this sort 
more readily than a gentleman of the Hebrew persuasion. 
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Messrs. WEED and GREELEY have resumed hostilities, and are now 
exchanging broadsides three or four times a week in the columns of 
their respective papers. Mr. Weed no longer labors under the disad- 
vantage of having to borrow a medium for his retorts, and now has as 
much space at his command as Mr. Greeley’s case seems to require, 
while Mr. Greeley, for some unexplained reason, treats ‘‘T. W.” with 
unwonted courtesy. The war thus far has reached the year 1837, and the 
precise point under discussion is Mr. Weed’s feelings towards the negro 
race, as illustrated by his comments in that year on the conduct of Wil- 
liam C. Bloss in taking the communion in company with a number of 
colored persons in a church at Albany. We have no doubt that the 
period on which the combatants have now entered, 1837 to 1840, will 
prove unusually interesting, and will furnish many points in the career 
of these two gentlemen which we should all like to have cleared up. 
Where Mr. Weed boarded, for instance, in the winter of 1839, or whe- 
ther he boarded or “ kept house,” is a question about which this gener- 
ation knows very little, and on which Mr. Greeley can, no doubt, throw 
some light. 
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Dr. Sears, general agent for the Peabody Educational Fund, an- 
nounces by circular the principles which will govern him in distribut- 
ing money at the South. The fundamental condition is, that the 
people there must take the initiative, must show schools already estab- 
lished and needing aid, or an intention and effort to found them worthy 
of encouragement. Such we felt very sure would be the plan adopted, 
since it inspires no false hopes or disastrous dependence in those to be 
benefited, but accords plainly with the tenor of the political “ situa- 
tion ” in urging the South to exchange its rebelliousness and vis inertie 
for the active service of liberty, if it would obtain first sympathy and 
afterwards restoration to political autonomy. 
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A CORRESPONDENT of The Times, writing from the Sea Islands of 
South Carolina, talks very plainly and sensibly of the gross immorality 
which prevails among the colored people there resident, and says truly 
that it is an evil which calls loudly for a speedy remedy. One would 
make a mistake, however, who should suppose this to be an evil entirely 
or in any great part of recent growth ; and this one might be led to sup- 
pose by the correspondent’s mention of the two plantations which adjoin 
his, and on which there is scarcely one young woman of more than fif- 
teen years old who is not the mother of an infant—of these natu- 
ral children the large majority being half white, and born during 
the war. The fact is that these evil practices may be said te spring 
rankly from the African character, and to have been cultivated to a 
very high degree in generations of slavery. The army going to the 
Sea Islands found there a race the affectional and passional elements of 
whose nature are probably as well developed as those of any race 
in the world. And these people had in many cases been, as you may 
say, paid to gratify their naturally strong appetites by a system of re- 
wards and immunities to the woman whose children were most numerous. 
Add to this, that the liking for one woman or one man which might 
in a certain number of cases have kept wives and husbands virtuous, 
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was very often prevented from being operative for good by a decree 
which forbade any woman to have a “’broad husband,” or any man a 
“*broad wife ’’—that is, a husband or wife who was not owned by the 
master and did not live on the plantation. Of course, as soon as the 
negroes were freed, there was wholesale divorcing going on in all such 
plantations as these, and before the divorcing there had been plenty of 
cause for divorcing. In short, slavery conspired with the temperament 
of the slaves to debauch very completely the manners and morals of the 
Sea Islanders, and the mischief was long done when Dupont took 
Port Royal. As to the cure, the correspondent seems to have an indis- 
tinct idea, He-says he personally refuses to hire laborers whose conduct 
is notoriously bad. So far, so good ; but, unfortunately, the conduct of 
nine in ten Sea Island negroes is privately bad, and the whole body of 
them must be reached or little is done. The elevation of the general mass 
of the population is the only sure and permanent cure. Meantime, till 
that can be done, the whole business of marriage and divorce ought to be 
taken out of the hands of the elders of churches, at any rate to the ex- 
tent of giving them power only to reaffirm a marriage entered into 
before a magistrate. One law for whites and blacks in this respect, 
and the law enforced by every means possible, with appropriately 
heavy punishment, would do much to check the evil. Now everybody 
is indifferent, and there is practically no law and no penalty. 
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Tue Massachusetts Legislative Committee, whose duty it was to re- 
port on the expediency of passing a bill to equalize bounties, have 
reported unfavorably, and we fancy not very much more will be heard 
of the scheme at the State Capitol, at any rate, though demagogues 
may use its name to conjure with for a year or so longer. Asa writer 
in the Boston Advertiser points out, those honest men who believe in 
the equalization bill are men who look on the bounty paid the soldier 
as a reward for his military services. But this is altogether a mistake. 
In fact, the bounty money, or a great part of it, was usually paid the 
enlisted man when he enlisted, and before his military duties were 
begun. All know that when the war broke out there came imme- 
diately stagnation in business, wages were low, there was little work 
for any one, and the prices of the necessaries of life for the family 
which the volunteer left behind him were also low. It is true, too, that 
very many of the early volunteers were not men with families, And it 
should also be remembered that with the business stagnation came an 
unnatura! excitement, which it was not well should last, and which, in 
fact, soon went down. But as the war went on there was an immense 
increase in all industrial activity, workmen were in great demand, and 
the State, unwilling to draft, had to pay the later volunteers more than 
the earlier to compensate them for the sacrifices which they necessarily 
made in entering the State’s service. Still later volunteers were paid 
still more, and the bounty rose with the rise in the price of laber and 
everything else bought and sold. Massachusetts, by the mouth of Mr. 
Banks, has said some exceedingly foolish things about soldiers’ claims 
to any amount of their own and other people’s money. But all that 
may have been because Mr. Banks was speaking, and not because he 
was speaking for Massachusetts, and it will be 2 very remarkable thing 
if the State burdens herself with a debt which neither in law nor 
equity is due from her. 
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Tue eight-hour men have, in Illinois and Wisconsin, succeeded in 
having eight hours declared to be a legal day’s work, in the absence of 
any agreement between the parties ; but so many classes of laborers are 
excepted from the operation of the law that it may be said practically 
to have no effect. Large numbers of employers, however, seem dis- 
posed to accept eight hours as a day, provided there is a corresponding 
reduction made in wages ; but eight hours’ work does not seem to have 
much attraction for the employed when saddled with this condition. 
Strikes still continue in all parts of the country, and their prevalence 
is a striking illustration of the difficulty men often have, when suffer- 
ing from any cause, in finding out what is the matter with them. The 
trouble all over the country just now is to find profitable employment 
for capital—and to ask it, under these circumstances, to pay more for 
labor is, for the laborer, suicidal. 
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Tue Rhode Island Legislature has passed a bill prohibit 





ing the 


publication of the atrocious quack advertisements—of which there is | 


such an abundance in the New York papers—offering, in one guise or 
another, to procure abortion. There is no State in the Union in which 
such a law is as much needed as this, and there is no kind of villany 
easier to prevent. 
whether the quack doctors can or not; and the nuisance might, under 
the stimulus of even a fine, be made to disappear in a day. In fact, 
this city is the headquarters of quack doctors and quack medicines, 


The great remedies for “the cure of consumption” and of “ general 
debility” are mostly made here, and so are the bitters which give 


“tone to the system.” There is, of course, no means of preventing 


the manufacture and sale of drugs to those who are dissatisfied with | 


the condition of either their stomach or their nerves, but nothing can 
be easier than to diminish the amount of incentive to crime or sugges- 
tion of crime which is furnished by the class of advertisements against 
which the Rhode Island enactment is aimed. 
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THE rush to Europe, which was expected to be so great during the 
coming summer, is apparently not to take place. None of the steamers 
which have sailed, so far, have been much crowded ; the Great Eastern 
may be said, considering her accommodation, to have bad hardly any 
passengers on board; and in the Cunard line large numbers of persons 


who had taken berths are trying to get rid of them. One reason—and no | 


doubt the principal one—of this falling off is the condition of business 
in this country. In the winter, it was supposed the opening of naviga- 
tion would lead to a revival; but no. The spring is here, and the dul- 
ness is deeper than ever, and is deepened still further by the horrible 
stories of legislative corruption and heavy taxation with which the air 
is filled. Then, also, the Exhibition in Paris has not thus far answered 
the public expectation. The opening was a failure; nothing is ready ; 
and there is a widespread belief that it will not be worth seeing. On 
the top of these two causes of discouragement has come a slight war 
panic, and the travelling public have, of course, no fancy for a tour on 
the Continent with the Prussian and French armies in motion all around 
them, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE’s defeat in the House of Commons has led, we learn 

by the telegraph, to his withdrawal from the leadership of the Liberal 
party. This has been impending for nearly a year. The half-hearted 
support which he received in the debate on his own bill last session 
made it evident that he had lost the confidence of a large portion of 


his followers, and his strength has ever since been rather with the | 


people out of doors than in the ranks of the Liberals. 
is of no great political importance at present or as long as Lord Derby 
remains in office, while it commits him for the future more decidedly 
than ever to the popular cause. 


- 
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Att the news from Europe tends to confirm the opinion that Prussia 
will fight whenever she is attacked, and France will attack her as soon 
as she is ready. But France is not ready. 


is as yet in no condition to meet the force that Prussia can bring into 


the field. There is evidently a good deal of popular irritation over | 


the Luxembourg check—for check it is now generally admitted to be— 


and it is stimulated by the opposition press and orators, who are goad- | 
ing the Emperor into fury by their taunts; but no amount of popular | 


irritation will send French marshals into the field to fight for French 
supremacy in European councils one minute sooner than they think 
they are prepared. They would find themselves within a fortnight 
after taking the field with a million of men on their hands, led by con- 


fessedly the best strategist in Europe, General Moltke, not, too, as at. 
the opening of the war with Austria, doubtful of their powers, and | 


only half satisfied with the quarrel, but flushed with victory, confident 
of their superiority, and, instead of fighting against Germans, having 
the whole German race at their back. Under these circumstances, we 
shall probably have some months to wait for the war. 
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Tax North German Parliament completed its labors on the 17th, 





The publishers of newspapers can always be got at, | 


His resignation | 


Not over a third of the | 
army is yet provided with the new breech-loading rifle, and the army | 





and the constitution which it finally adopted now goes to the several 
states of the federation. Their sensibilities and the fear of fatally 
' offending one or other of them have contributed more than anything 
else to prevent modifications of the draft submitted to the Parliament 
by Prussia, It has, nevertheless, been extensively and materially 
amended, and, so far as we have been able tv observe, always in a lib- 
eral sense, More than once Bismark needed all his personal and offi 

cial influence to withstand the propositions of the extreme left, but also 
more than once he was outyoted; and there were many changes, as was 
to be expected, for which the Government can afford to be gratefal. 
Whether Bismark exaggerated the chances of discord and disuniou, 
it is not possible to predicate with confidence. For ourselves, the fact 
of the treaties effected with the South German States so soon after Sa 
dowa, and the general complexion of Continental affairs, indicate as com 
plete a mastery of the situation, on the part of Prussia, as that pos 
sessed by the North at the close of the rebellion, though on grounds 
only partly analogous. We anticipate, therefore, the unanimous accep- 
| tance of the new constitution, as we should if it had resembled the 
| Prussian far more closely than it does, 


} 
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THE LATEST NOVELTY IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, 





Tue public may have noticed during the last week condemnatory 
allusions in the New York Avening Post, as well as in the New York 
Times, to a certain bill which has just been passed by the Legislature, 
j authorizing the governor to put most of the chamber business of the 
| Supreme Court in this district into the hands of one judge, thus giving 
| him the exclusive right to hear ex parte motions, appoint referees, grant 


| injunctions, etc. ; in other words, to lodge in the hands of one man an 
amount of power over the fortune, reputation, and comfort of the 
people of this city such as has never in any free country before, we 
venture to assert, been entrusted to one man; for it must be remem- 
bered that from most decisions on these motions there is no appeal. 
The Post opposed the scheme outright; Zhe Times opposed it gently, 
and hoped that if it were to be carried out, the judge appointed would 
be some peerless person, a mixture of the great lawyer and saint. It 
was well known, however, by the bench and the bar and the politicians 





, 


| that the person for whom this office was intended was Judge Barnard, 
of the Supreme Court, of whom it is safe and polite to say, that he is 
about the last judge on the bench whom any good lawyer or 
citizen would wish to see in any such place. He has, it 
relled with “ the ring ;” but then a man may quarrel with * 
and be very ready to counteract their schemes without being fit 
His appoint- 


good 
is true, quar- 


the ring ” 


to 
| monopolize the chamber business of the Supreme Court. 
ment, however, receives the hearty support of Zhe Trihe 
are correctly informed, has had the private support of Mr. Greeley. 
| This, we believe, is due, in part at least, to the belief on which 7ie 

Tribune has long acted, that by pandering occasionally to Democratic 
prejudices or passions, and shutting its eyes occasionaily to Democratic 
| knaveries, the Republican party may be helped out of the slough of 
despond in which it lives in this city. There is no difficulty, however, 
in predicting how this will end. The great laws of morality have not 
been suspended, and cannot be suspended, for the benefit of any party 
or any cause. There might be a good deal more said about this 
Supreme Court job if the bar and the press had a little more courage. 
The story is a highly interesting one, and will well repay the investiga- 
tion of the Union League Club, or of any other patriotic body of men 
rich enough and influential enough to do the duty which the press 
ought to do, but—such are the times we live in—dare not do. Wecom- 
mend it to the attention of that body, and we commend it, above all, to 
ithe attention of the Republican papers of other States that are in- 
i terested in seeing the party survive the establishment of negro suffrage 
and assist in saving the nation from corruption, which is now invading 
all branches of the Government, and which has already succeeded in 
establishing in this city one of the foulest of despotisms. The sudden 
conversion of the New York Times to the support of the present scheme, 
as soon as Judge Barnard’s name was mentioned in connection with it, 
| is an interesting and instructive phenomenon, and so is the silence or 
|applause of the rest of the press, when the press has only to speak 
| unitedly to put the plan out of sight for ever 


ne, and, if we 
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LITERARY. 

Announcements by our American publishers are not numerous. 
Messrs. Scribner & Co. avd Messrs. Roberts Brothers have both adver- 
tised an American edition of * Liber Librorum: its Structure, Limita- 
tions, and Purposes; a Friendly C »mmanication toa Reluctant Sceptic ;” 
but the work will be issued by Messrs. Scribner & Co., the Boston house 
having withdrawn on its being shown to them that the announcement 
by the New York house was made a little before their own. —— Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton are going to issue, but probably not till the fall, an 
“Encyclopedia Theologica et Ecclesiastica,” a compendium of all 
theological knowledge, which will be prepared under the editorship of 
the Rev. Isidor Mombert, of Lancaster, Pa., and will contain contri- 
butions by “the most Great Britain, the 
United States, and other countries.” It is intended to make the work 


distinguished divines of 
Christian as against rationalism, Protestant as against Romanism, 
Catholic as 
allowed opportunity to speak, 
English or American scholarship hardly under 
Hurd & 


against sectarianism; every Christian communion will be 
and, so far as possible, by the mouth of 


its own sons, ikes 


such works; this is based on the cyclopedia of Hagenbach. 


Houghton will also issue, almost 1mmediately, a book called “ The | 


Champagne Country,” written by Robert Tomes, Esq., for some time 
U.S. Consul at Rheims; and in the fall will publish * A Treatise on the 
Law of Insurance,” by Willard Phillips,——W. J. 


° . . . | 
lisher whose imprint is on a good many very good books and but very | 


few poor ones, is about to issue—if, indeed, it is not already out—* Poe’s 
Tales,” 


sold apart from the other. 


in two volumes, each of which is complete in itself, and can be 
The rest of Poe’s prose—criticisms, lectures, 
and so on—is little worth buying, unless to amuse one’s self with an idea 
of the fluttering which the writer must have caused among the American 
literary men of twenty-five or thirty years ago; but for his remarkable 
“Tales of Wonder,” almost all of them 
Another book 


fictions me of them true 


truly wonderful tales—there will long be a steady sale, 


to be published by Mr. Widdleton is * The Financial Economy of the | 


United States Illustrated, and Some of the Causes which retard the 
Growth of California Demonstrated,” by John Alexander Ferris, of 
The 


tional currency—g 


California. book is dedicated * To the friends of our constitu 
Boston, announce “* The Waves of This Troublesome World,” a tale by 
Miss Cliristina Rossetti. 
story, which is in course of publication in The Churchman’s Shilling 
Mugazine, an English monthly.——Messrs, Ticknor & Fields will, per- 
haps, hardly be ready with the “ Inferno” till April is gone; but it will not 
be delayed longer than the first week in May. In the same month, Mr. 


will be issued. 


J 
back 


Emerson’s “ Poems” 


way back, we suppose; far enough to take in the “ Bramah”’ 
which sat portentous on the forehead of the first Atlantte. 
~The following bit of literary history is of some interest just now, 
when there is so much talk about Dickens and his American publishers. 
Up to the publication of * Dombey and Son,” Mr. Dickens hac never 
received anything from this side of the water for any reprint of his 
books, It was understood that he was rather more angry with Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers than with any other American publishers. They 
had just begun publishing their New Monthly Magazine, and the pub- 
T he I it ? 
the first place 
struggle of a year, one of the conductors of The International conceiyed 
iccessfully carried out, would have given the victory 
to that magazine; one 


lishers of ational Magazine were contesting with the Harpers 


in our periodical literature, After a severe and indecisive 
an idea which, if s 
of its publishers was going abroad, and was 
om Mr. Dickens “ advanced sheets” of his next 
novel for publication in The International. The steamer on which he 

ight before Dr. Griswold, of The Iaterna- 
ening Jost a sensational paragraph stating 


authorized to secur 


sailed had hardly got out ot 
tional, had given to The L 
that Mr. Dickens 
Magazine a new noyel, for wl 


had been engaged to write for Zhe Interaational 
ich he was to be paid $2,000—a sum 
larger in 1850 than in 1867, and considered very large for the favor 


demanded. The watchful Harpers sent out on the next steamer a 


Wididlleton, a pub- | 


id and silver coin.”——Messrs, Roberts Brothers, of 


Miss Rossetti is, we believe, now writing the | 


The new volume will go a long | 


——=&———=>= = — — ———$_— —_———. 


| messenger who went directly to Mr, Dickens and found him ready 
| for any reasonable offer. The Post with Dr. Griswold’s paragraph being 
| shown him, he at once decided to hold the Yankees to the terms therein 
set forth, and agreed for the two thousand dollars to furnish Harper & 
Brothers with advanced sheets of the next novel, which was * Bleak 
House.”” The messenger of The International had made the very great 
blunder of going to Mr, Dickens's publishers instead of to Mr. Dickens 
himself, was told that Mr. Dickens was busied about private theat- 
ricals which would probably absorb his attention for an indefinite 
| period, and that no new novel was in contemplation. In fact, it is 
very probable that, on account of the bargain with Harpers, ‘ Bleak 
House” was written before it otherwise would have been. However 
this may be, the gentleman who represented The International rested 
| satisfied with what he had been told, and, without seeing Mr. Dickens, 
| proceeded to the Continent in search of health, while Harpers’ shrewder 
messenger secured the coveted prize, and the publishers of The Interna. 
tional soon transferred their subscription list to their competitors. It ap- 
pears then that Messrs. Stringer & Townsend took the first step, albeit an 
abortive one, in the business of paying English authors for advanced 


, 


sheets, a good custom, and one which seems to have benefited Mr. Dickens 
alone to the extent of about $60,000. To this let us add, as connected 
with the subject, that one of the firm of Hurd & Houghton, being ip 
England a few years since, offered to pay Mr. Dickens a certain share 
of the profits on the * Household Edition ” which they publish. This 
Mr. Dickens would not receive, considering himself debarred by his 


agreement with Messrs, Harper & Brothers. 
| 


—Ifa majority with a conscience and an ideal respect for the rights 
|of the minority were alone needed, Mr. Hare’s scheme of representative 
| government would not seem so impracticable as it does. The Puritans 
|of Massachusetts Bay had, in regard to church government, almost 4 
‘conviction “that the whole body must agree, else nothing proceeds ;" 
but some stood up for “the major part” carrying it against the lesser 
part, and they brought this practice under the general rule in this 


wise ; 
“ If the lesser party dissenting neither ean give satisfaction to the greater 
nor will receive satisfaction from them, but still persist in dissenting, thea 
| doe the major part (after due forbearance and calling in the counsel of some 
| neighboring churches) judicially admonish them; who being thus wrder 
| censure, their voyce is now extinct aud made voide. And so the rest proceed 
to vote,” ete. 
| a‘ BS . aaa ais , : , 
The quotation is from W, Rathband’s “ Brief Narration of some Church 
| i d : . 
Courses in New England.” It may be coupled with the following 
| which we take from a pamphlet published nearly two centuries later 
lin 1825, containing articles of agreement drawn up and recommende( 
| by the London Co-operative Society “for the formation of a communit; 
| ou principles of mutual co-operation ” 

“ We engage to abide in all cases by the votes of the majority, but th 
majority engage never to require the concurrence of the minority in any 
measures but those in which the interests of the majority are incompati 
with the gratification of the wishes of the minority.” 


From these examples it would appear that the «minority is as litt! 
secure, in the last resort, from a majority that takes account of it in 
theory as from one by which it is utterly disregarded except as inferic: 
and submissive. 


—Mr. Howard Challen has bound the first six numbers of hi 
“Uniform Trade List Cireular” into one volume, containing the con: 
plete lists (priced) of no less than ninety-eight American publishing 
houses. It is Mr. Challen’s intention, if * the trade” will support hin 
|in the undertaking, to put into the hands of each bookseller semi-annt- 


} 
| 


| ally every trade list in the country, with corrections to date of pub- 
| lication, bound in a substantial volume, which will be sold at a lov 
| price. It is not necessary to say that if he does this Mr, Challen wi 
| do a great service to all who have to buy and sell books, and to 4! 
| whose business or a part of whose business it is to know exactly whi! 





aod other such information. Among the ninety-eight firms whose lists 
| are to be found in the first volume are nearly all the large publishing 





books are published, who are their publishers, what are their price—q 





| houses in the country, D. Appleton & Co., G. W. Carleton & Co., and 


collection, 





Little & Brown being the only prominent names that we miss from tlt 
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—The fourth volume in the “ Library of New England History ” o! 
Messrs. Wiggin & Lunt, of Boston, is Thomas Lechford’s * Plaine Deal 
ing; or, Newes from New-Eugland,” with an introduction and notes 
by Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull. Mr. Lechford was the first lawyer— 
we were going to say, that Boston ever boasted, but his profession was 
decidedly looked upon with suspicion by the magistrates of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and his religious tenets (since he could not easily hold his 
peace) had nearly brought him into trouble. His “news,” when first 
published abroad, was very recent news, being published so soon after 
the founding of the colony as 1642, upon his return to England. It re 
lated chiefly to the ecclesiastical polity of the Puritans, which gave 
him an opportunity for “ plaine dealing.” Cotton dubbed him a plain 
dealer in falsehood, but this must be understood in a theological sense, 
for Lechford seems to have been a man of integrity, and to have com- 
manded the respect of those even who thought him a heretic and 
grudged him a living. His testimony as to matters of fact and obser- 
yation is corroborated in a remarkable manner, and his temper is 
Christian and almost affectionate throughout. No one can omit to 
read him who wishes to penetrate the church history of Massachusetts, 
and incidentally will be found some curious information about early set- 
tlements and their pastors, about the Indians, and the general location 
of the colonies from Maine to Florida. Mr. Trumbull’s notes are ad 
mirable in being apposite, instructive, and totally devoid of pedantry. 
We do not recall one that we thought superfluous. There are two 
pages of fac-simile, and the rest of the book is printed in last century 
type, on excellent paper with broad margins, with great clearness and 
beauty. The press-work is that of Messrs. Geo. C. Rand & Avery, who 
did some notable printing in the days of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but 
none so good as this, we think. A partial view of New England forty 
years later, which has also considerable value, is contained ia Vol. I. of 
the * Memoirs of the Long Island Historical Collection,” just published 
by Joel Munsell, of Albany. This is a translation from the Dutch of 
the journal of Jaspar Dankers and Peter Sluyter, who visited New 
York and other of the colonies in 1679-80. The Apostle Eliot “ de- 
plored [to them] the decline of the church in New England, and espe 
cially in Boston, so that he did not know what would be the final 











result ;” but he was able to speak hopefully of the conversion of the 
Indians, the lack of attention to which had seemed so scandalous to 
Lechford, although the controversial lawyer professed not to see how | 
it could be undertaken except by the Established Church. 


—The sub-masters of the grammar schools of Boston, convened re- 
cently in regular meeting, thought it expedient to pass a resolution 
expressing their “strong disapprobation of an editorial notice in the 
March number of 7’he Massachusetts Teacher commending an article ip 
the January number of The North American Review on the ‘ Life and 
Character of Daniel Webster.’” The sub-masters, doubtless, had a | 
right to express their disapprobation of the course pursued by the | 





editors of their own peculiar periodical, and for that matter there is | 


_ nothing to prevent their regularly each week passing judgment on Mr. | 
' Parton's latest article or any other conceivable thing; but they seem | 


to have gone a good way further than a simple expression of their dis- | 
approbation. “The article in The Ieview,” they say, “ and the notice | 


| in The Teacher we regard as alike expressions of rancorous political | 


hatred which not even the grave has power to soften.” Resolutions | 


| are generally so dreadfully highflying and so little to be believed that | 


We suppose the sub-masters, when they imputed this savage and wicked | 
motive to four or five respectable gentlemen, were not saying just what | 
they really thought. Probably they were saying only what they believed 
it would be very well to pretend that they thought, Certainly, if in this 
preposterous statement they told the truth as to their opinion, their 
opinion is of the least possible account. It must be a miraculously stupid 
person who honestly believes that Mr. Parton in writing, and the editors | 
of The North American Review in publishing the essay on Webster, were 

actuated by “rancorous political hatred.” The editor of The Teacher | 
Temarks that he presumes “ that if the sentiments of teachers were | 
canvassed” there woul: be as many to take his view of Mr. Webster's | 
character as to take the sub-masters’ view, “ nowadays, at least.” 


We) 
have thought so too, but it seems likely that among the elderly, re- | 
spectable citizens of Boston, the school eommittee-men, merchants, and | 


ation. 329 


so forth, Mr. Webster is still considered not only a lawyer and orator of 
great ability, but a worthy exemplar whom youth may imitate and the 
instructors of youth praise. 

Co. have the 
“the only complete edi- 


—Among their new English books Messrs. Scribner & 
last English edition of the “ Essays of Elia,” 
tion,” as Mr. Moxon says, for it contains a preface and dedication writ- 
ten by Lamb, and never before published. Both dedication and pre- 
face bear date December 7, 1822. The latter is a very brief note ad 
dressed to J, Taylor, the puvlisher, and reads as follows: 

“T should like the enclosed Dedication to be printed, unless you dislike it. 
[like it, It is im the olden style. But if you object to it publish the book as 
it is. 

“Only pray don’t let the printer mistake the word ‘ curt’ for ‘ curst.’ 

“sc C. L.” 

Seemingly Mr. Taylor did object to the proposed dedication, which 
he probably thought not sufficiently respectful to the injudicious 
reader. In fact, it is not ceremoniously polite. And the reference to the 
fourth glass might alone frighten a publisher : 

“ DEDICATION, 

“To the Friendly and Judicious Reader, who will take these Papers as 
they were meant; not understanding everything perversely in its absolute 
and literal sense, but giving fair construction as to an after-dinner’s conver- 
sation, allowing for the rashness and necessary incompleteness of first 
thoughts, and not remembering for the purpose of an after tauot words 
spoken peradventure after the fourth glass, the author wishes (what also he 
would will for himself) plenty of good friends to stand by him, good books 
to solace him, prosperous event to all his honest undertakings, and a candid 
interpretation to his most hasty words and actions. 

“ The other sort (and he hopes many of them will parchase his book, too) 
he greets with the curt invitation of Timon, ‘ Uncover, dogs, and lap,’ or he 
dismisses them with the confident security of the philosupher, ‘ You beat 
but on the case of ELrIA.’’ 

The book is a very neat little volume, and, considering the prices 
that English books now command in the American market, is surpris- 
ingly cheap. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG.* 


'wo prevalent misconceptions straitea Swedenborg’s just renown. One 
is, that he is a mystic. He is thus classified even by Mr. Emerson, who has 
otherwise dealt him so fair an appreciation in his “ Representative Men.” 
Now the mystic is, above all things, a specialist in his conception of the 

ngs, @ 


Divine action and providence; while Swedenborg was, above all th 
The mystic proper is a man who claims a private and excep- 


to say—and he is 


universalist. 
tional access to the Divine heart—a regenerate access, so 
out of all sympathy accordingly with the common mind, with minds of a 
humbler conceit than his own. Ie has reached, in his own opinion, a van- 
tage-ground with respect to Divine trath from which the mob of unregener- 
ate persons are excluded, and which they are incompetent to estimate. 
Swedenborg was an utter stranger to this devout vanity. He was all his 
life, early and late, a devout aspirant to Diviue knowledge ; but he was also 
a disinterested one. He sought it for its own pure sake alone, and with no 
view to his own personal distinction. 
by the occult and unwholesome methods of a private, assiduous court 
towards God, but only by the open, serene, impersonal ways of science and 
philosophy. Even the extraordinary claim he m have had his 
spiritual sight opened (in order that he might testify from experience how 
entirely and intensely human the world beyoad the grave is) is remarkable 
for its utter freedom from personal pretension, and puts forth only a public 
We cannot imagine, indeed, how any one familiar 


That is to say, he never pursued it 


iKkes 1O 


or scieutifie significance. 
with his books can fail to perceive that the mystical preteasion—the preten. 


| sion to enjoy some private or personal consideration at the Divine Lands— 


must have been infinitely revolting to his modest soul. 
The other misconception in question is, that he was of an ecclesiastical 


| turn of mind and was ambitious to add another and more rapacious sect to 


the number already existing. This notion is more obviously preposterous 


| than the former, since the sectarian temper is what makes to him the pre- 


| cise difference of hell from heaven. If he succeeds in making any conviction 
clear, it is that the ecclesiastical life of the world had reeched its term ; that 


is to say, had so fatally lowered the religious mind of the race, at all events 


*  Emannel Swedenborg; his Lifeand Writings. By William White.” 2 vols, 8vo. 
London. 1867. : 

~ Life of Emanuel Swedenborg. By W. White. With an Introduction by Rev. B. 
F. Barrett.’ 1 vol. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippiacott. 1567 ; is 

“The Divine Attributes. By Emanuel Swedenborg.”’ Lippincott. 1867. 


“Heaven and Hell; from Things Seen and Heard. By Emanuel Swedenborg.” 


Lippincott. 1867. 
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in Christendom, as to cut it off evermore from celestial succor, and impera- | 


tively to call, therefore, upon the Lord not for any new and more egotistic 


rarefied intelligence, but also, and much more, in the common mind of the 
race—in our actual flesh-and-blood consciousness in short, or in all those appe. 


sect indeed, but for the establishment of an altogether new—because, for the | tites and passions of our nature which ally us organically with beast ang 
first time in history, lining and spiritual—church upon earth in which his | plant and stone—becomes in Swedenborg’s hands not only the consummate 


benignant name should never fail to be glorified. Swedenborg was appar- | 
ently inclined to speculate whether any marked political or ecclesiastical 
complications would result from the disclosures which he conceived himself | 
commissioned to make of the spiritual contents of revelation. 
angels rebuked his solicitude, teaching him that what he calls the Last 


in “the world of spirits,” would have no direct outward effect upon states 
or churches, but only an indirect inward one by releasing the human mind 
itself from the bondage of priestcraft and superstition. ‘To outward appear- 
ance divided churches would exist as before ; their dogmas would be taught as 
before, and the same religions as now would exist among the Gentiles. But 
thenceforth the man of the church would be in a more free state of thinking 
on matters of faith, or on spiritual things which relate to heaven, because 
spiritual liberty had now been restored to him by the reduction of all 
things, whether in heaven or in hell, to order.” The angels of whom he 
sought light upon these questions told him that “they knew nought of 
things to come, for that such knowledge belonged to the Lord alone ; but 
this much they did know, namely, that the slavery in which the man of the 
church had been hitherto held was now abolished, and hence that he 
could, if he were so inclined, freely perceive interior truths, and thus be 
They observed, however, that they had slender hope 
men of the Christian Church” (“ Last Judgment,” 


made more internal. 
of such results in the 
73, 4). 

If, then, Swedenborg was as far as possible from being either a mystic or 
an ecclesiastic, what in truth was he? Mr. White’s book was written to 
answer this question. He has accomplished his task with great care and 
elaboration, and though we think he has perhaps bestowed too much atten- 
tion upon certain persons who style themselves receivers of Swedenborg’s 
doctrines, but whose unfounded ecclesiastical ambition does much, as he 
conceives, to imperil in the world’s regard their master’s beautiful human 
lustre, we are, nevertheless, free to say that his book is in all points a most 
Let enquirers betake themselves, then, by all means, to Mr. 
W hite’s very or else to the 
smaller biography, by the same hand, issued by Messrs. Lippincott. And 
when they shall have thus got their outside curiosity appeased, they will 
find in the very beautiful edition of Swedenborg’s own writings now passing 
through the press of the Lippincotts an ample quietus to any profounder 
ctual question they may entertain in the premises. One can ask no 
better introduction to Swedenborg’s personal acquaintance than Mr. White 
He free 
and has no ecclesiastical biases to deflect his honest philosophic 
judgment. But as to what Swedenborg practically teaches, as to the great 
public scope and influence of his books upon the future of thought, Mr. 
White, while he assuredly does not balk enquiry in this direction, is not at 
sufficient pains, in our opinion, to disengage the elements which go to its 
solution. Let us briefly indicate our own view of the subject. 

The startling news which Swedenborg professes to have learned in 
angelic converse is calculated to produce a revolution in the metaphysic 
sphere, the sphere of thoug/t, no less signal and complete than that pro- 
duced by Copernicus in the physical realm, the realm of science. His news 
1. Our conscious life, whether physical or 


readable one. 
handsome volumes just issued in London, 


intel! 


offers. is of any servile or superstitious reverence towards his 


author, 


amounts in substance to this: 
moral, in place of being the absolute thing it seems, is most rigidly con- 
ditioned every moment upon spiritual laws which invariably determine its 
complexion. 2. Hence, of course, both our sensible and our rational judg- 
ments—our judgments alike of simple pleasure and pain, and of composite 
good and evil—are liable to the very gravest fallacy unless they are duly 
rectified by spiritual observation. This revolutionary logic is fundamental 
to Swedenborg’s system of thought, and pervades every word he utters ; but 
it attains to its full philosophic dimensions only in his doctrine of the 
“Lord; or, Divine Natural Manhood.” For if it be true, as he alleges, that 
our life in nature is purely subjective or phenomenal, as having in itself no 
objective reality, then obviously Nature must either confess herself an un- 
qualified illusion, which is abhorrent to thought, or else consent simply to 


reveal a love, a wisdom, and a power truly infinite and creative. Accord- 
ingly Swedenborg compels all nature into this divine vassalage; into a 


literal unswerving imagery and correspondence of the spiritual creation. 
Nature is ne longer worth one jot in itself or on absolute grounds, but only 
as a revelation, adapted to a finite intelligence, of the otherwise inscrutable 
creative perfection. Thus the truth of God’s natural humanity, i. ¢., of his 
plenary abode and operation not merely in this, that, or the other spiritually 


| 


flower of a true theology and philosopby, but the underground root or fun. 
damental datum of all true science as well. It is astonishing to note the 
childlike good faith and serenity with which, amidst universal unbelief ang 


But the | derision, the devout and solitary scholar pursued for long years his sy). 


|limely humane studies; but whatever opinion we may form of the conelu. 
Judgment, and describes as having taken place under his own observation | sions to which he comes, no one familiar with his books can doubt that they 








furnish to future speculation—religious, scientific, or philosophic—a store. 
house of facts and experiences inestimably precious. 

It must not be inferred, however, from what we have said, that Sweden. 
borg’s books are anything like a mere reassertion of the ordinary orthodox 
dogma of the incarnation. On the contrary, and in spite of a superficial 
resemblance between the two doctrines, they exhibit a lively rational con- 
trast ; so that, in point of fact, Swedenborg’s cosmologic scheme is far more 
germane to our modern scientific or “sceptical ” tendencies than it is to the 
technical “religious” reaction those tendencies provoke. The orthodox 
theories of the incarnation allow it a purely accidental, never an incidental, 
relevancy to creation. They always represent it as a mere event in time 
and space, like the rise of Mohammedanism or any similar event, long fore. 
seen, no doubt, and entailing endless consequences to the race, but still a 
mere historic event destined to obviate a purely historic catastrophe. The 
human race, instead of maintaining its original integrity as it might have 
done, had grossly degenerated, and would ere long have descended to pure 
unmixed diabolism, had not the Divine power violently interposed to aver: 
the dire calamity. Swedenborg’s view, whether it be true or false in point 
of fact, is incomparably superior in point of philosophy to this, as the most 
cursory statement of it will show. With him the incarnation is no petty 
historic accident, contingent upon our good or bad behavior, but is itself the 
spiritual truth or substance out of which all history is woven. It is, in fact, 
the inmost law or logic—the eternal word—of creation itself. The grea; 
creative truth found its due and adequate revelation—found at last its nor. 
mal and perfect literal expression—in the life, death, and resurrection 0’ 
Jesus Christ. But these events, however majestic in themselves, and how. 
ever magisterial in their sway over all subsequeat history,.were yet at Lot. 
tom a most strict derivation from that primitive root, that grander spiritual 
No doubt Christ’s bosom experience, for the first time in history, 
gave in- 


verity. 
gave body to what was before mere nebulous or chaotic substance ; 
dividual or human form to what before was merely universal or naturall; 

diffused truth ; and thus not only exalted every feeblest man of woman bor 

into cosmical width and worth, by compelling all nature and history int 

the service of human society or brotherhood, but also gave him a conscious 

ness of direct individual and unlimited fellowship with God. But for that 
very reason this bosom experience of the Christ claimed a far deeper spring 
than either nature or history, since it obediently reflected the creative law 
itself. 

How so? Why is it necessary, in order to the spiritual or philosophic 
conception of creation, that the Creator should abase himself to the level 0! 
the created nature, or incarnate himself without stint and without repining 
in the lineaments of the creature? An intelligent answer to this enquiry 
will afford the reader a decisive test of Swedenborg’s intellectual force and 
veracity, and after having briefly furnished the elemenfs of such answer we 
shall conclude. 

The incarnation, upon which Swedenborg makes the entire truth of crea 
tion to pivot, grows, as he represents, out of the necessity the creature is 
under to have selfhood, which is subjective identity, or conscious separation 
from the creator; for, unless the creature be se/f-limited, he would be undis- 
tinguishable from the creator. If God were a mere artist or maker like our- 
selves, and not an absolute creator, this necessity would not exist. If 
he were a mere maker and not a creator as well; if, in other words, 
his proper creature were a lifeless statue and not a flesh-and-blood maz, 
there could be no difficulty in creating, since the needful materia! for 
that purpose would be at hand. No doubt God is a maker; that is, 
he gives objective individuality to his offspring, just as the artis: 
does to his. But he is above and before all things else what the artist 
is not—namely, an absolute creator ; and hence he confers upon his o!- 
spring what no artist is able or is expected to confer upon the work of his 
hands—namely, natural or subjective identity, no less than spiritual or ob- 
jective individuality. That is to say, he is obliged to make himself overt 
the creature in the plenitude of his perfection, in order that the creature 
may phenomenally appear, or even seem to be, in himself. And certainly 1° 
artist ever communicates himself to his work in such a fashion as to make 
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the work glow with all his proper life, while he himself actually lapses from 
sight. Thus the Divine power alone is truly creative, because it is the power 
to make things be absolutely—7. ¢., in themselves or irrespectively of other 
things—while our power is at best only artistic or productive, being the 
power to make things exist not in themselves, but in relation to other 
things exclusively. He alone confers life or consciousness, because his off. 


spring are really or inwardly created by him, and hence are inevitably in- | 


stinct with his vital perfection. The work of our hands, on the contrary, 
not being inwardly created by us, but only outwardly formed or made out 
of pre-existent materials, does not manage to reflect even our own poor 
derivative life, but is all unconscious or dead. 

Such is the philosophic ground of the incarnation ; the difference between 
a dead and a living creation. The creature’s life or consciousness is rigidly 
contingent upon it, so that while we simply idealize ourselves in our work, 
and consequently leave the work itself lifeless, God actually incarnates him- 
self in his work, and by so doing makes it breathe and glow with immortal 
subjective life and joy. We have no space to pursue the subject here, and 
must confine ourselves to one brief concluding word. Let no one dread any 
pantheistic issues to Swedenborg’s cosmology. His scheme of creation is, 
indeed, at a world-wide remove from pantheism. For the incarnation, by 
his showing, only purports to give the creature that guwasi-existence in him- 
self, or phenomenal projection from God, which may fitly base his real or 
essential conjunction with him. 
creature only that natural or subjective identity which binds him to mineral 
and vegetable and animal, in order that this bondage may stimulate within 
him an inevitable reaction towards that spiritual or objective individuality 
which alone truly allies him in eternal fellowship with God. 


aaa 
GOULD'S GOOD ENGLISH.” 


A MAN once said to his friend, at the end of a discussion, “I maintain 
my opinion for all that.” “Excuse me,” was the rejoinder, “you retain 
Thereupon the man, let us hope, took the so-called friend 
by the ear, led him to the door, and put him on his road home, where only, 
as a wise Frenchman once remarked, men may be permitted to play the fool. 
This very small business of word-catching has been of late pushed to an ab- 
surd extreme; to use a phrase which, we trust, will set Mr. G. W. Moon’s 
teeth on edge, it has been run very far into the ground. Mr. Grant White 
makes some remarks, on the whole judicious and worth making, upon the 
nuch praised and too little imitated style of Addison, and publishes them 
in The Galary. At once somebody in Beadle’s Magazine applies the micro- 
scope to Mr. White’s style, and the verbal critic is verbally hypercriticised. 
In the next Galaxy the verbal critic of verbal criticism is in turn verbally 
criticised by Mr. White, who replies to his animadversions, which were, in- 
deed, as Mr. White shows, very much more nice than wise, and quite un- 
called for. Dean Alford, in papers well enough meant, but which, correcting 
some errors, afford examples of many others, does indeed fall into an 
ev-eathedra and rather impudent way of speaking. Thereupon Mr. Moon, 





your opinion.” 


who, we should say, requires no provocation to flippancy, with greater self. | 


complacency tramples on the great self-complacency of Dean Alford, increas- 
ing the dean’s sin by letting it be the cause of his own infliction upon the 
public patience. Encouraged by his success with the dean’s English, Mr. 
Moon is moved to seek more glory, and breaks some of his teeth on the 
somewhat different English of Mr. Marsh ; but, in the midst of his onset, 
finds himself obliged to adopt the defensive. Soon, however, he puts in 


practice the Hungarian system of defence, and guards his own head Dy at- | 


tacking his opponent’s. It is easy to see that there need be no end, this side 
 ofinsanity, to these criticisms, replications to criticisms, rejoinders to repli- 
cations, surrejoinders to rejoinders, rebutters to surrejoinders, surrebutters 
‘to rebutters, and so on and so on, for ever and ever, in infinite series, 
For our own part, we have been led by our experience of the past year 
or so to look upon the poor despised punster as a very respectable mem- 
ber of the human fellowship when compared with the inveterate purist. 
The man whose trifling with words is avowed trifling, and intended to pro- 
‘note laughter, from him there is sometimes even positive pleasure to be 


shad. But the pedantic purism which would, for example, forbid us to use | 
maintain ” to express a meaning which for centuries that word has been 


jemployed to express, what is that but folly of a sort at once ridiculous and very 


isagreeable ?—ridiculous, because a self-conceited attempt to do the impos- 


= is a thing to be laughed at; disagreeable, because, after all, we are not so 
s holly given over to a reprobate mind that self-conceit, at any rate another 
Pan's self-conceit, does not give us some pain, and also because another's 





* “ Good English ; or, Popular Errors in Language. By Edward S. Gould.” 
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It purports, at most, to confer upon the | 


dd1 


self-conceit is generally gratified at some slight expense to our own. The 
punster’s foible, Jike the vain man’s, is at the worst a social failing ; the 
purist’s partakes of the nature of pride, and almost always its victim becomes 
a sad nuisance, pert, a caviller, a seeming vaunter of his own parts, too 
| knowing, busy about nothings, pedantic—in short, a word-catcher, a verbal 


| critic. 

At the best, verbal criticism is, so far as concerns its usefulness, a work 
of rather a low kind; and, being a barren field that the best men will hardly 
work in, it is turned over toa crowd of people of small abilities and small at 

| tainments. Yet, for its proper performance, it requires great knowledge and 
| ability of a peculiar kind. To be a good verbal critic of English, a critic who 
| should not lead astray quite as often as he sets right, one ought to know well 
| three or four modern and one or two ancient languages, be very well acquaint 
| ed with the entire literature of a great many generations of English writers, 
| and be possessed of much acuteness of mind. Unfortunately it is true of verbal 
| criticism, what they say of the Italian language, that one may very easily 
learn it well enough to talk, and may only with very great difliculty learn it 
thoroughly. So we have Alfords by the hundred, and Moons to show us 
that we should be very foolish to take the Alfords as teachers, and Goulds 
| and others to point out the stupidities of the Moons, and legions more to darken 
| as much as they enlighten, and to tire us out with strictures, some of them 
| just, some of them silly, most of them finical. 
Mr. Gould’s book, which is not slightly marked by some of the faults we 
{ have been speaking of, deals for the most part with very obvious errors in 


| grammar, orthoepy, and orthography—such ezrors as have often been com 
/mented on. “ Looked beautiful” is right, he tells us, and “looked beauti 
| fully” is wrong. He reminds us that an epithet is always an adjective and 


| never a noun, and that an epithet may have a good meaning ; that to substi- 
' 


tute the phrase “ over his signature” for the phrase “ under his signature” 
}is apparently to correct and really to commit a blunder; that the noun 


“alternative”? means a choice between two things, and does not mean one 
of the things to be chosen; that “firstly” is not to be used in place of 
“first ;” that the verb “plead” is a regular verb ; that “ progress,” asa verb, 
is neither an Americanism nor a modernism; that “ 
mon phrase, but one not to be tolerated ; that to say “a mutual friend” is 
to misuse the adjective; that for ‘‘ jeopardize,” “leniency,” “donate,” 
| “authoress,” we should say “jeopard,” “lenity,” “ give’ or “ present,” and 
i“author;” that “wharf” in the plural is not “wharves” but “ wharfs ;” 
| that in the phrase “from hence” the * from” is supertluous; that we all, 
Americans and Britons, are too fond of big words, and so forth. 

We shall follow him just a 





in our midst” is a com- 


| Of course he ventures on some new ground. 
|step. He very severely and unhesitatingly reprehends the use of the com- 
| pound conjunction “ but that,” though its use is no doubt defensible. A low 
| vulgarism he thinks it, and thus disposes of a sentence of Trench’s: 
| “ Trench also says, in the same volume, ‘I cannot think but that this is 
i stated too strongly.’ Which is not only, as Polonius says, ‘a vile phrase,’ 
| but it fails to express the meaning of the writer. He means, ‘I cannot but 
| think that,’ ete. In other words, he says he cannot think, and he means he 
| cannot help thinking.” 
It is true that Trench meant “I cannot think otherwise than that,” etc., or, 
“T cannot think anything BUT this, THAT,” etc., or, elliptically, “ I cannot 
think BUT THAT,” etc. As he meant this, we are rather glad that he said 
it, and, for ourselves, shall feel free to use “ but that 
There is a large number of other similar cases in which Mr. Gould seems 
to us a good deal too peremptory and not right. But he will hardly vitiate 
| our usage to any great extent, and at ail events we do not propose—* pur- 


* as he used it. 


| pose” we fear he would insist on our saying—to become what we have been 
| condemning, a verbal critic. Certainly we shall not turn verbal critic of 
| what is hardly worth other criticism, so Mr. Gould’s own faults of style we 
| leave untouched upon. 

| Besides the philological essays on common errors, on Dean Alford’s and 
| Mr. Moon’s errors, and on Webster’s vagaries in orthography, Mr. Gould 
| prints in this volume a good essay with the title “Clerical Elocution.” Much 
| of the matter contained in the “ Webster's Orthography ” has already done 

service and good service in the war of the dictionaries. 





OONINGTON’S TRANSLATION OF THE ZNEID.* 


ProF. ConINGTON’S selection of Scott’s ballad metre as the medium for his 
| translation will hardly meet with general approval without a thorough ques- 
tioning of the reasons for such a choice, in addition to the criticism of the 
way in which he has used it. His reasons he has merely glanced at in the 


* “The £neid of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by John Conington, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford.’ Crown 8vo, W. J. Widdie- 
| ton, New York. 1867. 
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The metre which seems most eminently suited to express in Eng- 
That 
bas all the dignity, the sweetness, the grace, and the flexibility possessed by 
the Latin verse. But then we should have no translation of Virgil. The 
time has passed when great original poets will content themselves with writ- 


preface. 
lish the flow of Virgil’s hexameter is the Tennysonian blank-verse. 


ing translations, except fragment or two for illustration or amusement ; 
and besides, there are not more than two or three poets in each age capable 
of writing a poem of even moderate length in readable blank-verse. No 
one in our generation can do it except Tennyson and Browning. We could 
wish that Mr. Tennyson would translate a book, at least, of the “ neid” 
into that verse on which he has impressed a quality of his own as much as 
ever Shakespeare or Milton did. It would be a memorial to Surrey, whose fine 
translations of the second and fourth books are the first specimens of blank- 
verse in our language. The rhymed heroic verse is easier to employ. Mr. 
Conington says that a translator using this would fear too much a compari 
son with Dryden, who, free and parapbrastic as his translation is, has 
excelled in that verse. But in this metre the sense is too much broken up 
into couplets and the smoothness and equalness of the original destroyed 
As if this were not evident enough in itself, the older editions of Dryden 
have an altered and unusual spelling of some words, so as to make the lines 
rhyme to the eye as well as the ear, and even then, distrusting the eye, 
always bracket a triplet and never divide a couplet at the bottom of a page, 
thus imparting a strange uneven aspect to the book. This metre has indeed 
been handled by Shelley and Keats, but by no one else, in a way to produce 
more continuous effect ; “ Lamia ’’ and “ Endymion ” are examples. Here the 
sense runs beyond the couplets and ends at a cxesural pause, or in the middle 
of acouplet. The Spenserian stanza which Mr. Worsley used as his instru- 
ment in transfusing the “ Odyssey,” or indeed any form of stanza, would be 
still less suitable to the movement of Virgil than the couplets of Dryden. 
His compliceted paragraphs could not be contained in stanzas. The only re 
maining metre, except the one actually used by Mr. Conington—for the un- 
rhymed, irregular verse of Southey’s “ Thalaba” would assuredly in a 
translation degenerate into prose—is the hexameter, if, saving Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's pardon for the question, such a thing exists in English prosody. 
We are acquainted with the so-called hexameter of Longfellow and Clough 
and Kingsley, of Dr. Hawtrey, Sir John Herschel, and even of Mr. Arnold 
himself, but we find nothing similar to the classical measure. In that, as 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave has well pointed out in a review of this very book, there 
were two things, accent and quantity, which perpetually crossed or fell in with 
each other; and “it is this subtle play of the two systems which, like the 
different vital forces in the corporeal organization, or, better, like the inter 
change between melody and harmony in instrumental music, gives life to 
the metre.” A strictly accentual hexameter, either in English or German 
has nothing of this; it seems forced, unnatural, readily resolvable into a 
different system of metre. Quantitative verse may become naturalized with 
us as it did with the Latins, but it has not yet, and an experimental or un- 
naturalized metre is unsuitable for a translation, as not conveying the de- 
sired force to English ears. One experiment might be tried, totally destruct- 
ive indeed of unity of effect, that of varying the metre to suit the exigencies 
of the case, but we apprehend a single trial would be more than enough. 
The octosyllabic verse, the metre of Scott and Byron, in which this 
It has 
a rapidity of movement which is eminently desirable in a long narrative 
poem. It makes the translation very readable as a whole. Slight changes 
in the movement enable it to express the sudden changes of feeling and sub- 
ject of which the Boeid” is so full. It has much grace, is capable of 
pathos, and is not without dignity, though its chief fault lies here. It does 
not have the “majestic sweetness” which especially marks Virgil; the 
somewhat stilted style is absent ; 


translation is written, has some advantages possessed by no others. 


this modern metre is too free and easy. 
Yet the translator has managed to retain much more of the dignity of the 
origina! than would be thought possible by one who got his only ideas of 
the capabilities of the metre from the moss-trooper epics of Scott or the 
Oriental rhapsodies of Byron. It is seen far better in reading the work as a 
whole than in examining chance or select passages. This result is partly 
obtained by avoiding too much irregularity in the measure, especially any 
anapestic movement. Once, in line 673 of Book IV., he indulges in a double 
rhyme, which might better have been avoided, as it also introduces ideas 
not in the original. 

Mr. Conington has restrained himself from the temptation to diffuseness 
which this metre especially offers. He is oftentimes as concise as the 
original, and never so diffuse as Dryden. In style, Mr. Conington has care- 
fully avoided the ballad-slang which Mr. Arnold so contemns. He has some- 
times indulged himself in archaisms, such as “ eym,” ‘“querne,” “ lorn,” 
 prores ;” but not so much as Virgil himself has done. 








————— 





So far as the metre conduces to the general impression produced by 
the translation, we have already stated that we find it more nearly 
equal to the rapidity and vigor of the original than any other metre which 
nas been used, though in dignity less suitable to the subject. In fidelity 
and closeness of rendering this version is unsurpassed. We have Virgil's 
own words, rarely one more, and seldom less, except in case of a repeated 
idea, when the conciseness gained by omitting one of the phrases conduceg 
more to the Virgilian effect. In most cases the version is no less happy 
than faithful. Often it serves the purpose of a commentary on doubtful 
and disputed points. Indeed, the translation of so excellent a commentator 
could hardly do otherwise. An occasional expansion of a phrase serves the 
full purpose of an explanatory note. 


“The covenant to which I came 
Spoke but of guest and host” 
fully expresses the idea of “ aut hac in feedera veni,” a phrase which Dry. 
den leaves out entirely, and Pitt translates very blindly and loosely “ a cas- 
ual guest to own the bridal bands.” A little further on we have 
‘** Accipite hec, meritumque malis advertite numen.” 
Dryden gives this 
** Attend her curses and avenge her death.” 


Mr. Conington gives a beautiful example of what he elsewhere calls “em 
bodied criticism ” when he translates it by 
“* Stoop your great powers to ills that plead 
To heaven, and my petition heed.” 

In the following passage the expansion of clauso into a full line canno: 
be complained of : 

** His is that prison-house of stone, 
A mansion, Enrua, all your own: 
Then let him lord it to his mind, 
The jailer monarch of the wind, 
But keep its portal barred.” 

Not always, however, does Mr. Conington express bimself with equ: 
felicity. In the first thirteen lines of the first book he has done his wors, 
and one who gets his impression of a book from glancing over the opening 
pages can hardly get rid of the idea of frivolity which is then forced on him. 
[he descriptions of nature are in general so well done that we would credi: 
the translator with some poetic touches of his own did we not find on: 
careful examination that it was all in the original. See the description oi 
Atlas in the fourth book ; or still better, the ‘‘ Est in secessu longo portus, 
ete., of the first book. 

Of a lively narrative the account of the games in the fifth book is the bes: 
example, especially that of the boat-race, which is as good in its way as tle 
celebrated one in “ Tom Brown at Oxford.” It is too long to quote here, bui 
it shows the power of Mr. Conington’s verse, as well as the tendency whicl 
he sometimes has to be too rapid and to overlook such expressions as “ tun 
vero,” which mark the calm spectator rather than the partisan. 

In the same way a lyrical pathos is added where the original expresse 
& mere meditative and pensive sadness more suited to the epic poe 
Thus, in 
: “O socii (neque enim ignari snmus ante malorum), 

O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem,” 
where ASneas mildly reminds his companions of their already large exp: 
rience of ills, Mr. Conington beautifully translates, 


‘* Comrades and friends! for ours is strength 
Has brooked the test of woes ; 
O worse-scarred hearts ! these wounds at length 
The Gods will heal, like those.” 


But we have not space to say all that we should like to say in regard \ 
particular beauties and particular blemishes in this version. We have in¢i 
cated its strength and its weakness, and, to sum up all, would say that M: 
Conington’s translation is for us of to-day the best translation of the “Eneid 
in existence, and that it is likely to remain the best. The book can be res 
without the slightest feeling of weariness, but with growing interest from 
beginning to end. Dryden's translation, on the other hand, is interesting 
and beautiful only in disconnected single passages. 


inn 


A WORSE THAN WORTHLESS TEXT-BOOK.* 


THE plan of this work is very extensive, being nothing less than a uni 
versal encyclopedia of the fine arts. It is a thick octavo containing 





antl 





*‘ Elemente of Art Criticism, comprising a treatise on the Principles of Mav! 
Nature as adduced by Art, together with a Historic Survey of the Methods of Art Ex¢ 
cution in the Departments of Drawing, Sculpture, Architecture, Painting, Landscape 
Gardening, and the Decorative Arts. esigned ag a Text-Book for Schools and < uh 
leves, aud as a Hand-Book for Amateure and Artists. By G. W. Sameon, D.D., Pree 





of Columbian College, Washington, D.C.” 8yo, pp. $48. Philacelphia: J. B. Lippi | 


cott & Co. 1867. 
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pages of fair size, divided into books, chapters, and sections, and, although | total mistakes of fact, inaccuracies, misconceptions of meaning, and mirap- 
without an index, partially unlocked by a very full analytical table of con plications of critical remarks. If we turn toa place where these mistakes 


tente. The first book deals with the nature of man and with the influence 
of the fine arts upon him. It is nearly 200 pages long, and contains an 
elaborate discussion of the influence of external nature upon the different 
senses, a review of the authorities who have laid down the laws of perception 
and feeling, and an essay upon the development of the artistic emotions and 
power. The second book, of 70 pages, is devoted to drawing, defined as 
“the representing of forms on a plane.” The third book considers sculpture, 
or ‘the executing of forms in all their dimensions,” and is of 100 pages. 
Book four has to do with architecture; it is about 100 pages long, and 
within this space a complete history of the art in all times and coun 
Painting, or “the adding of color to form,” occu 
The sixth and seventh books, of 75 and 50 


tries is essayed. 
pies 230 pages, Book fifth. 
pages respectively, are devoted one to landscape gardening, the other to 
“the decorative arts; artificial accessories and ornaments in nature and o! 
works in art.” 

The great number of subjects of study and enquiry which surround to 
his distraction every educated man has made into a sort of proverb the 
need there is of small books on great subjects. The ideal small book on a 
great subject is the work of an expert, the crowning labor of a life of study 
of one branch with its cognate branches of learning. It must contain the 
essential facts infallibly seized and clearly stated ; nothing superfluous or 
otherwise than necessary to a just comprehension of the whole subject; no 
comments which a clever reader could make for himself; absolutely no 
partisanship and no prejudices. This book on art criticism, then, whicl 
seems intended to cover the whole ground, ought to be a collection of such 
compact and complete essays as we have imagined, or else a single composi 
tion; an intelligent presentation by a person capable of shrewd discrimina 
tion, sound decision, and accurate statement of all the essential facts about 
the subject in hand. There exists a work on the manifold art of architecture 
which comes nearer to our ideal treatise than people have any right to expect 
in this century: Viollet-le-Duc’s admirable and exhaustive “ Entretiens sur 
l’Architecture.” It is not a very small book, to be sure, but it may be ages 
before we get a smaller book on that great subject. 

Dr. Samson's single “book” on architecture is necessarily briefer in its 
discussion of tendencies than the French architect’s elaborately reasoned 
treatise. Each of his single “ books” had need to be short and abrupt ; but 
there was no reason that they should be marked by the absence of every 
excellence which goes to make up worthy treatises on such subjects. A 
text-book for colleges, as this declares itself to be, needs peculiarly to have 
not only the virtues of accuracy in fact, intelligence in judgment, and clear. 
ness of staternent, but also the higher excellence of nearly complete present- 
ment of the whole subject. We state beforehand the standard by which we 
judge this work, because it has received praise in some quarters to which one 
looks for good judgment; this praise being given, apparently, to the book 
merely asan American book on the fine arts, not to any actual praiseworthy 
qualities of the work itself. Judged by any standard, the work is very 
inadequate ; but judged by the standard by which we have a right to try a 
new and somewhat pretentious setting forth of the elements of criticism, it 
is very much worse than useless, a very harmful book to any college student 
or general reader who might take it as an authority. 

There is the less danger of this, however, because the most prominent 
characteristic of the book is a nearly unequalled confusion of thought and 
vagueness of expression. It is one of the most difficult books to read we 
ever opened. The mind slips off from its loose, unattractive sentences. 
After having read a section, the next thing to do is to go back and see what 
it has all been about. Even when the meaning is evident, the style is very 
loose and inelegant. “At sixteen he [Sir Edwin Landseer] executed the 
famous St. Bernard dogs rescuing a traveller from the snow, which his father 
engraved and made his very best work in that line of art.” “From the first 
Landseer continued to be self-educated.” “The rapidly succeeding volumes 
of Ruskin are at once an indication of the new and native field for criticism 
now open in England and America, as well as the popular demand for infor- 
mation in this department of liberal study.” “ Landscape gardening, broad 
in its sensual appeals, is restricted in its spiritual addresses.” “ As the 
masters and instructors of the races peopling Africa, quick and ener 


getic in grasping rudimentary conceptions, docile as learners and un.- | 
tiring in application, Asiatic lords have advanced this art among rade | 


tribes, as they did in ancient Egypt, just so far and so long as their rule 
has extended.” 

We have taken pains to note one class of mistakes, not throughout the 
work but in a section here and there, namely, mistakes of fact. The num- 
ber of these is extraordinary. They are heaped together in some places; 


are thickest, as on pages 444 and 445, it is difficult to all the 


while the Byzan- 


point 
We find Dr. Samson arguing that “ 


out 
wrongness of the text. 
tine style was rising in the East to such magnificence, the Roman Basilica 
was declining in worth and in favor,” and this because the Goths had come 
to Rome; and that, as for the Goths, “though they failed to introduce 
Gothic architecture into Italy, they arrested the spread ef the Roman style 
northward.” In the first place, the greatest Roman (and other) basilicas were 
built just at the time that Byzantine architecture was, etc. —that is, between 
1D. 350 and 550; secondly, the barbarians who came to Rome built those 
same basilicas, with willing though ignorant energy, in Ravenna and Milan 
and wherever they wanted churches; thirdly, Gothic architecture was not 
of the Goths in any sense, the word “ Gothic” as applied to the art in ques- 
tion being of the seventeenth century ; fourthly, the ** Gothic ” architecture 
did spread all over Italy; fittuiy, the Roman style had spread all over 
Europe before the Goths were heard of, and was as common in Britain as in 
the imperial city ; sixthly, it was as rapidly abandoned in Rome as in France, 
and for the same reasons. 


In the next paragraph we are told that “the style of roof in every cot- 





»” in Piedmont and Switzerland is a “style of knife-blade roof as uni 


versal as the short petticoat skirts of the mountain women, and as unchanging 


hese 


is the everlasting hills themselves,” and that the use of roofs is to 


“cut and throw off the deluge of snow falling at the mountain's foot, or the 


!" The 


roofed cottages in Switzerland or Tyrol or the mountain valleys of Piedmont. 


wialanche slipping from its sides fact is that there are no steep 


We are next offered the thousand times exploded theory that the vaulting 


of a Gothie church is derived from the “intertwining of the arching boughs 
of forest trees ;” a theory born during the times when the history of archi 
tecture was as unknown as geology, and impossible to be held by any one 
who understands either the science or the history of vaulted construction, 


‘the Gothie architecture never 


Going on a few lines we find it stated that 
penetrated further southward than Milan,” leaving us wondering what to 


all the style of architecture of the cathedral and bell-tower and haif the 
churches at Florence, of the cathedral and town-hall of Siena, and the nu- 
merous and lovely buildings of three centaries throughout the peninsula. 
| But Mr. Sampson finds that Milan cathedral, “ though truly Gothic in ex- 
| ternal tracery and pinnacles, is truly Grecian in its window caps and in the 


statues tipping its pinnacles, showing "—various things. But the mistake 
here is that the “ Grecian” window caps were built in the latter half of the 


sixteenth century by a great architect of the Renaissance, and that the 

bastard Gothic of the west front and most of the insipid statues are more 
Ls i 

modern still, having been entirely built since 1800. All the sections which 


treat of architecture are as inaccurate as they can well be ; 
What chance has an 


but, as is not 
surprising, this art is the most hardly treated of any. 
American, guided by such authorities as Mr. Samson quotes, and start- 
ling with the confounding of the arts of building and of architecture, 
lto ap-proach the truth even accidentally? To Mr. Samson there is really 
| no difference between a beaver’s building and a man’s, and both are archi- 
tecture. 

There is a little more matter and fewer fatal mistakes in the essay on 
| painting than elsewhere. But this also is made useless to students by the 
faultiness of the criticisms which it contains—criticisms generally borrowed, 
it is true, from some one of the writers on the fine arts who from Schlegel 
to Waagen, from Fuseli to Mra. Jameson, have done so much to confuse the 





subject. 
We cannot do justice to this book, and may as well stop at one place as 
lat another. It is a matter of great regret that any respectable journals 





should have carelessly praised it. 


oo 


Walks and Homes Jesus. Rev. Daniel March. (Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Publication Society. 1867.)}—Among Congregational clergy- 
| men there are some more learned than Mr. March, there are many whose 
names are far better known, but the denomination contains few preachers 
who better unite wide culture with the earnestness without which a 
preacher is nothing. So he writes a sermon which one cannot help listen- 
ing to, and which one, after listening to it, willingly reads Phis | leusant 
book, one of the pleasantest of its kind that we have ever read, nay be said 
to be composed of such sermons. We are never suffered to hinges the 
heavenly home and our walk thither while reading of the earthly walks 
and abidiog-places of the Saviour. For the rest, one knows Palestine better 
after seeing the frequently vivid and always clear pictures which Mr. March 
draws for us,and a man who has not read the Gospels with the helps 
that such books as this aim to give, and this one succeeds in giving, has 
much to learn as well as a pleasure to come. 


of 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 
Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTIon should 
be addressed to the Kditor. 


THE WORK BEFORE THE OONSTITUTIONAL OONVENTION. 


Tue three constitutions framed successively by the people of New 
York have had such an important influence upon the whole nation 
that we may reasonably expect the action of the convention which 
has just been elected, in case of its ratification by the people, to have 


a like influence. 
to the whole country, which has a right to expect from New York an 
example of genuine reform. The New York constitution of 1777 fur- 
nished the basis of the Federal Constitution adopted in 1789; while 
the adoption here in 1846 of an elective judiciary, of elections by sin- 
gle districts, and of a system of decentralization, led many other States 
to follow in the same path. 

The first duty of the convention will be to secure to its members 
the amplest freedom of discussion. Already some impatience is ex- 
pressed in certain quarters at the prospect of much talk and a long 
session. Against such impatience, however natural it may be, we 
would most earnestly warn the convention. The subjects for its con- 
sideration are few,Jbut each of them exceedingly complex in its nature 
and bearings, as well as momentous in importance. They have been 
scarcely discussed at all in public ; and the members of the convention will 
find within two weeks from their assembling that not twenty of them 
are of one mind upon any one point, owing to the lack of that com- 
parison of views in public which enables parties to harmonize and 
unite in support of definite policies, 

Thus, for example, a majority of the delegates from the interior are 
likely to be satisfied with the workings of the elective judiciary system 
intheir own neighborhood, while fully convinced of the evils produced 
by the same system in the city of New York. The few Republican 
members from the southern part of the State will feel more interest in 
the abolition of the elective judiciary than in any other question ; while 
the Democrats have nominated some of their worst men for the purpose 
of securing the retention of that system at any cost. There will thus 
be four or five sections in the convention upon this point, one desirous 
of the entire abolition of the elective system, another desirous of its 
entire preservation, another wishing to abolish it in the cities, while 
retaining it in the country, another proposing to elect judges by the 
whole State instead of by districts, and still others of different views. 
Many days of earnest argument will be needed to develop out of such 
conflicting ideas a theory which will command the necessary assent of 
the people. Discussion, then, of the fullest and freest nature, is the 
first necessity of the convention. 

In the next place, courage is imperatively required. The convention 
meets in the midst of gigantic evils. There is no doubt in the minds 
of well-informed men that our legislators are bought and sold like cat- 
tle, that our public prosecutors are habitually bought off or menaced off 
the line of duty, that our jails are hot-beds of crime, and that a large 
number of inferior judicial officers, with several judges of high rank, 
are more vile than the thieves whom they sentence. Yet no one dares 
to attack these plunderers openly, or to say in public a tithe of what 
he knows. The convention, in order to command popular support for 
the radical reforms which it will desire to effect, ought to search out 
these iniquities. It will have plenty of members who can expose them 

if they will, and a few who have both the ability and the disposition 
to do so, if encouraged by their associates. But the danger is that timid 
counsels will keep these men silent, or persuade them to speak in such 
euphuistic language as to leave no impression upon the public mind. 
If the legal members from the cities of New York and Brooklyn would 
only tell in plain words half that they know of the frightful corruptions 
that prevail there, we should have no doubt of the result, either in the 
convention or upon the popular vote. | 
There are abundant indications of a design on the part of the rail- 
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Its deliberations, therefore, will be of some interest | 
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the present constitution to the creation of debt and to schemes for 
squandering public property. It is to be hoped that all such efforts 
will be resisted to the lust. The restrictions of the constitution of 1846 
upon the creation of public debt, upon the loan of the public credit, 
and upon all measures expending the funds of the State upon private 
or local objects, need tightening rather than relaxing. The provision 
making revocable all grants to corporations should be extended to 
| grants of every kind, so as to prevent the repetition of the disgraceful 
trick by which valuable franchises have been given away by irrepeal- 
able acts to groups of individuals, who immediately afterward organ- 
ized themselves into corporations. But these very men are strongly 
represented in the convention, and will, we fear, be able to defeat this 
| just and necessary amendment. 

The local nominations have, upon the whole, been of such a charac- 
ter as to give us more hope of a good result from the labors of the 
convention than we felt immediately after the nominations had been 
made for the State at large. There will be many able, experienced, 
and honest men in the convention ; and if they will but bring courage, 
patience, and perseverance to their work, we believe that the new con- 
stitution may disappoint the enemies of reform and prove a triumphant 
success. 





an 
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THE LABOR ORISIS. 


Wuart with strikes, trades unions, and the eight-hour agitation, the 
labor market is unsettled to a degree never before known, and not in 
this country only, but in France and England. The English artisans 
have not only brought their own organizations to great perfection, but 
they have succeeded in effecting a union with those of France ani 
Belgium, so as to prevent the masters resorting, as they have frequently 
done, to either of those countries for labor during strikes at home. 
The bronze-workers and tailors, who are now on a strike in Paris, are 
actually assisted in holding out by contributions from the English 
trades unions, and the control of these trades unions over their own 
members offers one of the best illustrations yet witnessed of the force of 
democratic government, of the completeness of the obedience which 
men will render to authority of their own creation, even when it has 
no physical force at its back. It is quite true that these organizations 
do exact on all questions affecting the relations between employer and 
employed a complete sacrifice of individual tastes, opinions, and in- 
terests, and do inflict on anybody who disobeys their orders that most 
terrible of punishments, the reprobation of his own class; and this 
apparent tyranny has called down on them the unsparing denunciation 
both of English and French economists. But then it must be remem- 
bered that nothing short of this kind of discipline will effect the object 
in view. Nothing but perfect union amongst the workmen can give 
them their way as against the capitalists, and no penalties less severe 
than those now enforced would ensure this union. To abuse the trades 
unions, therefore, for tyranny, is to abuse them for existing at all, and 
this, of course, leaves the main question untouched. 
The extension of the English organization to the Continent is per- 
haps the most striking result of the wonderful power of combination 
developed of late years amongst the working classes. It is partly the 
result of a congress held a year ago at Geneva, which was mainly 
managed by Englishmen, but which contained delegates from most of 
the Continental countries. The congress, however, was but a meeting 
of an association founded three or four years before and called the “ Inter- 
national Association of Working-men,” which now numbers over 150,000 
members in England, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy. Capital, 
wages, hours of labor, the condition of women, and various other sub- 
jects interesting to working-men, were freely discussed at it; an enor- 
mous amount of nonsense being talked, as might have been expected, 
the French and Italian workmen contributing the greater portion of it. 
But although they came to some very well defined conclusions on a 
variety of topics, the only practical result of the meeting was the estab- 
lishment of unity of action as well as of sentiment between the English 
and Continental working-men, so that the English can strike now with 
tolerable certainty that they will not be broken down by importations 
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The great strikes in England hitherto have been amongst the iron 
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workers, carpenters, and masons. Within the last month the engine- | 
drivers have struck on some of the principal lines of railroad, causing 
such inconvenience to the public in the neighborhood of London as 
almost to throw the whole machinery of business out of gear. They 
struck for higher wages, for equal wages for all capacities, and for pro- 
motion by seniority and not by merit. The rise in wages they carried, 
and compromised on the other points—a man passed over by the traflic 
manager having the right of appeal to the board of directors in case he 
thinks he has been unjustly treated. But they revealed in the course 
of the strike an amount of ability, good sense, moderation in statement, 
and power of combination which has astonished all England and 
alarmed a considerable portion of it. They published a paper, too, 
called The Train, which presented their case with remarkable cogency 
and yet with great self-restraint. The result was that they were met 
and reasoned with, both by the daily and weekly press, with an amount 
of respect and consideration such as, we believe, no body of strikers 
has ever before received. In fact, the art of combination is being 
brought to such perfection in all the trades that there will vei) soon 
not be one left in England which will not be able to make its terms 
with employers as one man while backed up by the resources of hundreds 
of thousands. 

In America the trades unions are almost as powerful and strikes are 
as general if not as effective as in England. But the American work- 
men wield one weapon which is not within the reach of their European 
brethren, and that is political power, and this they are now using very 
freely to secure what no strike would ever induce capitalists to agree 
to, and that is the withdrawal from employers and employed of the 
power of fixing their relations by contract. The eight-hour movement, 
when it was first started two or three years ago, was laughed at by 
most men of intelligence outside the class who have appropriated to 
their exclusive use the title of “ working-men.” Fora while it was little 
more than mentioned in the press, and was pooh-poohed by employers 
as something utterly wild and chimerical, which was hardly worth 
serious opposition, But it has, nevertheless, grown steadily, and is in 
most States either producing legislation or in a fair way to produce it. 
By holding aloof from the two great political parties and using their 
votes solely with reference to the eight-hour scheme, the “ working- 
men” have brought the political leaders to their feet, and now no con- 
vention ever draws up a platform without inserting in it a small parcel 
of twaddle on the “ rights of labor,” advocating legislative interference 
with contracts. In every canvass, too, desperate efforts are made to 
fasten on each candidate the charge of hostility to this delusion, and 
the candidate makes herculean efforts to repudiate what is in reality a 
tribute to his intelligence. The thing has, as might be expected, a 
wonderful fascination for some philanthropists and reformers who con- 
found sympathy with the working classes with participation in their 
errors and fallacies, and people who insist that the working-man will 
be injured by the forcible curtailment of his hours of labor are denounced 
either as selfish “aristocrats” or cold-hearted monsters, At first we 
were informed that the object of the eight-hour restriction was to give 
the working-man more time for “ self-culture,” and that if this involved 
diminution of wages, why, he was ready to submit to it as the less of 
two evils. But we now hear from the West that this stage of the 
agitation has been passed, and that in Chicago, for instance, it is de- 
manded that the same wages shall be paid for eight hours’ work as for 
ten, or, in other words, that while production is diminished by one-fifth 
the laborer’s share in the product shall be raised by one-fifth. What is 





more extraordinary is that there is a whole army of orators and writers | 


all over the country who persist in believing or affecting to believe that 
if every laborer in the country works less than he ever did before, he 
can still have just as many comforts as he now enjoys. In reality, we 
might as well attempt by legislation to prevent people from being hurt 
when they fall as to make the amount of comfort they enjoy independent 
of the amount of work they do; but, from present appearances, there 
is no way of convincing working-men of this short of actual experiment. 

We confess that, in spite of the demonstrations of the folly of strikes 


which political economists offer every day, and the homilies which the | 
press so frequently delivers upon them, we believe they form as good a | 
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_ people who strike. 
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most of the dissertations we listen to on the “identity of interest ” 
which exists between labor and capital, it is assumed not only that 
the laborer’s share of the product of labor will reach him through the 
natural working of economical laws, but that it will reach him at 
once. The fact is it does not. All the economical laws work surely 
no doubt, but they work slowly, which is tantamount to saying that 
for awhile they do not work at all. When labor is scarce and capital 
plenty and profits high, laborers ought immediately to receive higher 
Employers do not go to them and say, 
They go inte the 


wages, but they do not. 
“We can afford to pay you so much; here it is,” 
market and give as little as they can. The workmen are poor, often 
ignorant, know little of the state of the markets, and live from hand 
to mouth, They have not any of the means which the employer has 
of ascertaining what proiits are likely to be, or what labor is worth. 
ile gives them no access to his books, and they have no time to watch 
All they know of 
what profits are or wages ought to be is what he pleases to tell them. 
If they were to go to him singly and tell him they thought the state of 
the market entitled them to an advance, he could dismiss them, and 
dismissal to a man acting alone might mean ruin or great incon- 


and listen and figure and calculate as he does, 
So 


venience. 
wages ought to be is by “striking,” that is, abstaining from work in 


So that the only way they have of ascertaining what their 


concert, and ensuring this concert by the pressure of opinion on their 
iellows. 

if they are not as high as profits will warrant, employers will give 
Such a mode of settling a dispute 


If their wages are as high as is fair, employers will not give 


in; and the laborer gets his due. 
bout an economical fact—for such it really is—is no doubt rough 
ind even barbarous, but it is the only one we have at present. The 
interests of labor and capital, no doubt, are identical; but neither em- 
ployer nor employed believes them to be so, and act as if they were sure 


they were not. Each mistrusts the other, not altogether through igno- 


rance of political economy, but because both are human. 


We therefore confess that we think strikes and trades unions are the 
est, and—until the co-operative system is generally adopted, and work- 
men are treated as partners, their wages made dependent on profits 
and not on the extent to which the employers can conceal the amount 
of their profits, and are allowed access to the books—will continue 
to be the only mode by which contracts between laborers and capital- 
ists can be based on justice. The abuse of them at present is due to 
the ignorance and want of culture, moral as well as mental, of the 
But a whole trade abstaining from work by con- 
cert, and aiding the members to hold out by savings previously 
accumulated for this express purpose, is, we think, not only a gratify- 
ing spectacle, but the only means by which the contract between the 
laborer and capitalist, as laborers and capitalists now are, can be made 
really free, and by which the laborer can be enabled to treat on equal 
terms, There is still in the relations of labor and capital a large 
amount of feudalism. The laborer is still in Europe, and to a certain 
extent here, in the position of a feudal servant, and has not yet reached 
the dignity which political economists assign him (on paper) of a party 
to acontract. The growth of manufactures, too, in all countries, has 
thus far tended to perpetuate, in a modified form, it is true, and on a 
different sphere, the relations of lord and serf. The mode in which all 
the great manufactures are carried on in England, France, Belgium, 
and here, by a few great capitalists employing small armies of opera- 
tives of all ages and both sexes, who live by fixed daily wages and are 
dependent for their bread on the employer's pleasure and on the ups 
and downs of the money market, and who cannot, by any forethought 
or vigilance or influence they can exert, give any certainty or stability 
to the business in which they are engaged, is one which, we do not 
hesitate to say, is hostile to free government, and which will, if nothing 
better can be substituted for it, prove disastrous in the end. No com- 
munity is in a sound or healthy condition in which any large portion 
of the community is forced to commit its fortunes to the caprice or the 
ability of a few individuals, and in which the principal result of great 
production is the multiplication at the same time of very large for- 
tunes and of day laborers. We shall never see again a society so sound 
as that which is passing away in New England, composed of educated and 


means as can at present be devised of fixing the rate of wages and the | intelligent men who had nothing to fear from anybody's frown, to whom 


nature of all other relations between employers and employed. In 





labor and its resources were always sure, and whose fortunes were 
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always in their own keeping, until operatives and capitalists becom: | 


partners in fact as well as in theory, and until wages are fixed not by 
a trial of the workman’s ability to stand starvation, but by an inspec 
tion of the books. 

It is because we see in the present disturbance in the labor market 
signs that this good time is coming, that workmen are really tired of 
being servants, and are determined to be ruled, as far as possible, by 
law and not by individual will, that we do not regret it. But better 


means of post poni this result indefinitely could hardly be resorted to 


than the invocation of legislative interference with contracts. Thi: 
would simply be the substitution of one kind of slavery for another. 
The cause of the workman’s condition now is that he is not fully 


master of his own destiny, that he is ignorant of most of the facts 
which affect his condition, that this condition depends largely on the 
foresight or skill or honesty of persons over whom he has no control, 
and that there is little or no field offered for the display of extraordi- 
nary industry or ability. If the law once steps in to fix the number of 
hours he shall labor, his complete independence will be further off than 
ever; it will next fix the amount of his wages and who knows what 
beside, and all business will every year be at the mercy of politicians, 
who will use their power of regulating labor, as they now use thei! 
power of granting franchises, for their own ends. From such a state o 
things capital would take to itself wings and fly away, and labor would 
soon be glad to follow, to escape the very “ leisure” for which laborers 
are now clamoring so loudly. The great enemy to short hours is not 
capital but the laws of nature. As long as the soil bears only one crop 
a year, and cold and hunger kill, and everything we eat, drink, or wea: 
has to be procured by so many hours of somebody’s toil, the attempt to 
get more by working less will be as futiie as an attempt to lengthen the 
days by altering the figures in the almanac. 


~~ 
> 





THE STARS AGAIN. 


We have received from an eminent mathematician the following 
criticism of our review of Mr. Ennis’s book in Tue Nation of March 
21. We have only space for one extract, but it contains all that is 
really criticism of our critique; the rest is a discussion of the nebular 
hypothesis : 


“The able writer in Taz NATION for March 21, who exposes the funda- 
mental blunders of a book that nevertheless contains chapters of some real 
merit and value, will, doubtless, on reflection, admit that he himself has 
fallen into one hasty but rather important error, against which it is worth 
while to caution his own readers. Let us quote him: 

“* An insurmountable defect in the nebular hypothesis [is that] 
gravity cannot account for the metions of revolution ina system of bodies.’ 

“It certainly cannot, unless the system has been influenced by others, and 
perhaps without something like the nebular hypothesis we could not expect 
such influence; but admitting that hypothesis, the wonder would be it 
suns and systems did not revolve.” 


Our critic appears to have interpreted the words “ insurmountable 
defect in the nebular hypothesis” as synonymous with a “ fatal objec- 
tion” to it; but it was far from the scope and purpose of our criticism 
to prove this hypothesis untenable. We only showed that it was not 
established, as it was claimed to be, by the book reviewed. We did 
not review the nebular hypothesis itself. The defect attributed ‘to it 
by the best previous writers whom Mr, Ennis quotes may notw-be a 
serious one. The mutual actions of nebulous masses on one another 
may have originated the motions in a system which the mutual actions 
of the parts of the system itself were incompetent to produce, and this 
incompetency is not therefore fatal to the hypothesis, But the inva- 
lidity of the objection is not attributable to any deficiency in the ma- 
thematical insight of the writers quoted in Mr, Eanis’s book, as his 
reasonings imply; and it was only in this sense that we ventured to 
pronounce it * insurmountable.” 

The solution proposed by our critic is a very impor i 
the same as that suggested in a more general pois erg me andes 
by the critic of Mr, Eunis’s book in the current number of The North 
American Review. 





“ ADVERTISEMENTS FROM PARNASSUS.” 


SEVERAL of the learned historians and philosophic observers of society 
who are employed to write the ablest foreign letters in our American jour. 
nals receive in payment of their services a pittance so miserable that, being 
quite unable to visit the countries of which they write, they are compelled 
to pursue their researches in this city. The expenses of a journey to West- 
ern Pennsylvania are not great, yet we have-been made privy to the fact that 
a very clever statistician and prose poet, employed “ to do” the oil regions 
for the journal to which he belonged, found it advisable to collect what 
meagre information he could from hand-books and the relations of travel- 
lers, and to construct from the materials thus more cheaply gathered such 
‘mn account of Pithole and the adjacent country as might satisfy his penu- 
rious taskmasters. People have endeavored to discredit the proverb, but 
here is too much reason to fear that history does repeat itself. Perhaps 
the state of literature reached its lowest depression some century ago, 
when the unfortunate Smart, who once translated Horace—indeed, he does 
it yet in those places where youths recite Latin lessons—actually executed 
in favor of a publisher a regularly signed and sealed ninety nine years’ lease 
f himself, the lessor receiving by way of rent what would suffice to keep 
his soul and body, or rather the lessee’s soul and body, together and in 
reasonable repair. After his time the profession of literature began to look 
ip, and by gradual improvement not only became to some extent reput- 
ible, but even has been a source of emolument to some authors, and prob- 
ibly to some publishers a source of honest gains. In our own day we have 
even seen a historian received as a valued friend, with the respect due to his 
genius, at a most genteel soirée in an Emperor's palace, where Impe- 
rial condescension was so displayed as to bring tears to the eyes of its happy 
bject. But this case must be allowed exceptional. An Emperor who has 
written books “ to prove that the sheep was created for the wolf” may well 
and brother author, whose books seem to 


’ 


honor the “simple republican’ 
show one and his letters a second and n‘ore convincing proof of this un- 
popular truth. But, as we have said, there are what appear to be plain in- 
dications that our men of letters are going back to the position which the 
fraternity held in the days of Smart. Already we have mentioned some in- 
stances which show how far on this retrograde track some of the men of 
letters living among us have been forced to go. We suppose that in every 
department of literary activity examples equally depressing could easily be 
round. But the writer has neither spirits nor opportunity, nor is there space 
in an essay necessarily brief, to pursue the subject through all its manifold 
ramifications. But we may be able to present properly some considerations 
growing out of facts to be observed in one particular walk of literature to 
which we have had occasion to pay a good deal of attention. 

We are not of those who hold Mr. Dallas’s theory that the end of 
the fine arts, poetry and prose among the rest, is pleasure. We do not, 
therefore, claim for advertisements the highest, nor even a high piace, in 
literature, though they do delight one entire half of the human race, and 
though even among men the number who derive unalloyed satisfaction from 
the perusal of ship news, prices current, and other forms of prose closely allied 
to the advertisement, is probably indefinitely greater than the number of those 
who seek their pleasure in less useful prose literature. But, we say again, 
pleasure is not the end of the fine arts. And if, turning from the object of 
art, we look to the intellect which is implied in each performance of the 
artist, we think it cannot be denied that both in the matter of imaginative 
power, and as regards labor of the understanding, the writer of advertise- 
ments is surpzssed—in our opinion he is very far surpassed—by many of his 
fellows. Indeed, the advertisement has, as a matter of fact, been a field of 
literature always rather despised and disregarded by the ablest hands, 
and hitherto—though, of course, almost all writers have at one time 
and another employed their abilities in the production of advertise- 
ments—no able writer, either in prose or in verse, has made his reputa- 
tion by them, or devoted himself to them, as Milton, for instance, devoted 
himself to epic poetry, Gibbon to history, Boswell to biography, Blackstone 
to law, Jeffrey to critique-writing, and other men each to some special 
literary pursuit. On the whole, we are persuaded that on any true esthetic 
theory, as well as historically, the advertisement must be pronounced a 
form of literature of little merit and of but little consideration among 
writers. 

Thus it has been. Thus it is not now; thus, at the least, it is now ceas- 
ing to be. It is evident to the student of our contemporary literature that 
some of our most learned, some of our most fanciful and sprightliest, some 
of our wisest and most religious, and, fiaally, some of our most influential, 
writers have been compelled to give themselves up to the drudgery of in- 
venting and polishing advertisements. Philosophy, which in a happier era, 
within the recollection of men not old, procured for its expounders on the 
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platform of the lecture-room and in the printed page not only honor but a | oriaanent, and none but our Supreme Master could create so much perfec 
| tion, adaptable as woman is to be illustrated into more expressive social and 


rite P iutellectual influence, by those suggestions of the nta- 
and Comforts for Mothers,” in all those works which have made famous the |", na BB 1© student of ornamenta 


lion. 
pames of A. K. 1 B., Mr. Tupper, and certain Americans whom we will | 
Historical insight, erudition, imagination, 








competency, no longer is seen in “ Letters to Young Men,” in “ Counsels 


Everywhere we see similar proofs of decadence in tho estate of literary 
eloquence, piety, which once depicted for us the man of destiny scaling the | men. To think $0 it is literature itself which is rising in the demands it 
Alpe, with bis profile of classic harmony, or shuddering and raising his orbs | makes upon its followers; that even the humblest of her servants must be 
to heaven when the ambitious Pitt resolved to break the Peace of Amiens | “” accomplished scholar and an able thinker; that she pees the adver- 
and plunge France and Europe into the tremendous waves of a sanguinary | tisement writer to be a philosopher or a poet—to think this, which would 
conflict ; which led us to the city of the great king; which showed us the 
sacred mountains and the Adirondacks, and the shapely limbs and imper 
turbable calmness of Washington and his generals; which have revealed 
tous every land and people of the O11 World—these have all betaken them 
selves, or begun to betake themselves, to the cultivation of the once de 


not here vaingloriously name. 


indeed be as encouraging as the view we have taken is discouraging, is as 
| impossible as it is to dream because one wishes pleasant visions. None 
would more gladiy than we welcome the day when literature should be so 
| exalted that the maker of an advertising miscellany should be required to 
be an Admirable Crichton. We see, rather, in the 
signs to which we have hastily referred, proofs that we are advancing back- 
ward to the days when Mrs. Warren, wife of Warren's Biacking, said, 
‘We keeps a poet.” Our Mra. Warren keeps, as we have seen, a philoso. 
pher, And there is an ominous story told of Mr. Longfellow and a perse- 
vering manufacturer who invaded him at Nahant. 


8 


That day is not yet. 


spised advertisement, the literature of publishers. 

Why should some certain social philosophers live in ceiled houses, with | 
couches of curiously carved ivory, be honored wherever the schoolmaster or 
the principal of the seminary is abroad in the land, while the author of the 
passage following, as like the workmanship of the masters above alluded to 
as one Springfield musket is like another, is the obscure “ hired help” of a 
bookseller—Samson toiling for the Philistines? It is only because of the | HOW SHALL WE SPELL ? 
lapse of years. Since the Abbotts and Headleys and Country Parsons made How our English words shall be spelt is a matter concerning which the 
their entrance on the American and English stage literature has steadily | great mass of those to whom the language is native appear to have pretty 
declined. But here is the passage 
It is about “a perfect little romance,” “ How I Managed my Children from | ent orthography. 
Infancy to Marriage’’: in certain words and classes of words only, or upon a wider scale, are set 

“A noble Christian mother here tells us how she successfully reared up 
eight children, directing and developing their physical, mental, and religions 
natures, and prepared them for useful and creditable positions in lite. The 
joys, sorrows, and trials which are the common lot of every loving hous: 
hold are feelingly told, and the benediction, ‘ Well done, good and faithtu 
mother, springs up in every reader's heart as the book is closed.” 


The former days were better than these. fully made up their minds. They intend to tolerate no change in the pres- 


Those who put forth proposals for its alteration, whether 


The public sentiment is perhaps 
stronger and more unanimous upon the subject than ever before. There 
of which the 
of many per 
Re- 


The orthographical “ improvements ” 


iown and laughed at without mercy. 
was a time when the movement toward a consistent spelling, 
Fonetik Nuz was a conspicuous exponent, wore in the eyes 
sons & threatening agpect; but it now seems dangerous to nobody. 
And again, in an advertisement of “ Comfort for Small Incomes,” we are *¢tion, even, is the order of the day. 
reminded of the same breed of philosophers, and perhaps even more strongly |"! ade by that unscrupulous radical, Noah Webster, have been one by one 
than by what we may respectfully call the dry-nurse vein in the sentences *andoned and igaored by his editors. The writing of honor for honor, and 
the like, was once pretty well established throughout America, and making 
progress in England itself; at present it is quite crushed out in the latter 
country, and many American scholars and publishers are giving it up, in 


And yet there are, from time to time, voices 


just quoted. Evidently the mind behind the pen of the advertiser is the 


full mind of the born preacher and teacher and the acate mind of the social! 
philosopher. We admire his tact, we submit to his government. 


. 4 39 ° Psa mee = shame and confusion of face. 
“ Profit by it,” he says—he means the work which it is his fate to puff— parce Si 


“ profit by it, and many a perplexity wil! vanish, many an avxious hear 
grow calm, and many a home bright with peace and plenty. Of all traits of 
character, none goes further or wins more than tact. _ This the advice ot ing revolution which we, the English-speakers at large, 
these books, if tuilowed, will develop. Of all attractive spheres, none is To mention only one or two of those 
more so than that of government; and of the order, system, and managing ; 
faculty requisite for government Mrs. Warren gives a thorough exposition.’ 


raised also upon the other side of the question ; even efforts seriously made— 
doubtless with some hope of a successful issue—to bring about that sweep- 
are determined 
neither to encourage nor to allow. 
which have last come under our notice: a company has been formed at 
| Méndota, in [linois, “ with a capital of $35,000," for carrying through the 
great national reform in spelling and introdacing a new and etrictly 
phonetic alphabet; the American Philological Society (in and of New 
| York) has put forth, as a feeler of the public pulse, if not as the direct sag 

We take spa e for another excerpt from the works of the same or a! gestion of reform, a phonetic allegory on the late war and its causes, the 
fellow-workman, who is employed to advertise novels. To throw a charm, | « History of Magnus Maharba” (Abraham); and a senator of the United 


Once such writing would have gained for its author an assured place in 
letters, and book agents would be selling his biography of Grant or his 
“ Battles of the Republic ” in every county of the West. 


a human interest, round the trivial objects of the animal, vegetable, and | grates has moved to devote a part of the supertluous public funds to paying 
mineral kingdoms (our critic will agree with us) ia to exercise the God-given | a mixed commission, who shal! devise and report a plan for a consistent 
faculty, man’s highest endowment, of imagination. The object of his rz rthography. The subject, then, is still in some degree an open one before 
eulogy is the creature, to most men contemptible, which has been designated | the public mind. Or, if we are to regard the influence of these few unquiet 
“The Cockney Chatterer.” To the genial eye of the artist whose hand is spirits as too insignificant to be made much account of, we may at any rate 
visible in the advertisement he is fine and worthy, and is thus ex: 'ted. The | take a satisfaction in reviewing the position we hold against them, and 
critic gracefully goes back to the days of Swift, Smollett, Sterne, and Field- realizing anew its strength and security. 
ing, whom he contrasts with the author of “ Broken to Harness :—' their No one, we presume, will be found to question that one very important 
barbed satire,” he says, “ fell upon peasant as well as upon prince, upon the | reason why we cleave to our present modes of spelling is the simple fact 
duchess no more than upon the maid; while now the ink-marked messenger that they are ours. We have learned them by diat of diligent study, if not 
of sneers seems levelled entirely at the higher and presumed to be more | of painful effort; we are used to them ; our spoken words in any other garb 
criminal orders of society, while the lower ranks, though drawn with a rough | would look to us strange and quaint, or even ridiculous. To give them up 
pencil, are endowed with rough virtues ;” and the author of “ Running the would imply a revolution, such an overthrow of a grand institution, firmly 
Gauntlet” is declared a social satirist, whose “subtle exposition of great | pooted in the usages and predilections of a wide community, as no race or 
facilities to crime in the higher ranks of life passes from the small amuse- ! generation has evet yet been willing to permit, save under the pressure of 
ment of novel-reading into the conscious heart of the struggling people.” ecm’ great and profoundly felt necessity. But we acknowledge no such ne- 
We have given specimens enough, but we dislike to withhold this one, cessity : far from this, we think we see a variety of reasons why our favorite 
which is far superior to the others. It opens with a philosophic stroke: | jnstitution is preferable to any that could be pat in its place. Precisely 
“The supremacy of taste is the genius of social, as patriotism is that of here, however, we ought to feel most distrustful of the ground we stand 
political, communities.” The next sentence is of woman, the whole, by the upon. It is so easy to overvalue, or even wholly to misinterpret, reasons 
way, being an advertisement of “Madame Demorest’s Mirror of Fashion ” apparently favoring conclusions which we are already determined to reach! 
and somesimilar works. But no milliner wrote it ; more likely some decayed | Let us, then, enter into a summary examination of the alleged advantages of 
art critic or metaphysic philosopher who ought to have lived before the evil our present Eaglish orthography, for the parpose of determining both what 
days: is their actual worth, and how far we rely upon them in our defence of the 


“It requires a high order of the inventive faculty to originate judicious | institution. 
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First to be noticed among the advantages referred to is the convenient 
discrimination to the eye of homonyms, or words which are pronounced 
alike, but have a different origin and meaning. A familiar example is 


afforded us in the written distinction of meet, meat, and mete, another in 


that of to, too, and two; such triplets, as every one knows, are not very rare 
in our language, and couples of the same sort are to be counted by scores. 
Now, we have to observe that any credit which is given to our written lan- 
guage in this particular must be taken away from our spoken language. 
We gain nothing by writing the uttered syllables mcet and too in a variety 
If our 
minds are for even the briefest moment puzzled by such expressions as “ he 


of ways, unless, when uttered, they are of ambiguous meaning. 


goes to Boston,” “ he goes two miles,” “ he goes tvo far,” not knowing which 
too is meant in either case, then it is worth while to avoid a like difficulty 


in our reading by spelling the word differently. But who will consent to 
There is a language in the world, the 


where the words are so few, and their meanings so many, that 


make so damaging an admission ? 
Chinese, 
orthographic differences are brought in as an important aid to comprehen- 
sion, and the writing follows, upon a grand scale, not the utterance alone, 
but the signification also. Thus, there are more than eleven hundred ways 
of writing the word 2, and other words count their representatives by hun 
dreds, by scores, or by tens, A host of devices have to be resorted to there 
in spoken speech to get rid of the ambiguities which are wholly avoided in 
written. 
sion as to be brought to this strait. We have also three different Sounds— 
found from find, found we aning “establish,” and found meaning “ cast, 
mould "—between which, we venture to say, no soul ever thought of 
making a confusion, though they are all-spelt with the same letters. Is 
there any one who cannot tell, by the ear or by the eye, when cleave means 
“stick together,” and when it means “part asunder?’ Who ever finds 
any more difficulty in separating bear, “ bruin,” from bear, “ carry,” than in 
Of how infinitesimal value 


separating either of these from bare, “ naked ?” 
then, is the Chinese principle, as introduced into English usage! We may 
blot out every vestige of it from our vocabulary to-morrow, and it will never 
be missed; the written language will still continue to be as good as the 
spoken : and if any one is not content with that, let him migrate and learn 
another tongue. 
agree to give it a more consistent application: let us not spell alike words 
so different in history and use as the three founds; 
vocable diverges into meanings widely dissimilar, let us vary its spelling s 
little to match, not writing in the same way “she became ill” and 


dress became her,” nor letting the lawyer and the lover go to court in the 


her 


same orthographic fashion; yet more, when there has been a divergence of 


pronunciation as well, as when a minite portion of time Las become a mén- 


ute ; let us separate he véad from he réads, as we have separated he /éd from | 


he léads ; above all, let us not confound together in spelling words distinct 


in every other respect—derivation, sense, and utterance—like the verb Jzad | 


and the metal /éad. 

Consistency, however, of any kind in English spelling we have tanght 
ourselves to regard as of little or no consequence; its value is quite 
overborne and thrown into the shade for us by that of the “ historic’ 
If there is any one thing more than another that makes us con 


’ 


principle. 
tent with, even proud of, our orthography, it is the fact that it is “ historic.” 
Why, in its 
interesting suggestiveness, of course; in its exceeding importance to ety- 
mology. Very extreme claims have been made in its behalf in this latter 
respect by the enemies of the Fonetik Nuz party. Thus, an English 
Quarterly reviewer, taking Max Miiller to task for the few words in favor of 


But wherein, again, lies the worth of the historic principle ? 


the inherent desirableness of a phonetic mode of spelling boldly spoken by | 
him in the last series of his lectures on language, asks “who would have 
either time or energy enough to master the history of this single language” | 
if we strike out the traces of the origin of its words still preserved in their 
spelling ? and he adds that the introduction of a phonetic system “in the 
second generation would break the backs of philological students, and in the 
third render their existence impossible” (the latter catastrophe, as we may 
remark, being a very natural consequence of the former). . And the latest 
American writer on the English language (Professor Schele De Vere) echoes 
these sentiments, maintaining that “if the form were to fallow the sound, 
there would soon not a single trace be left of the language used by our fore- 
and that, “if the /onetil: N 


2 had been started a thousand years 


to assert that nobody would have had either the courage or 


fathers ;” 
ago, it is safe 
the time to attempt mastering the history of our language.” Now, we doubt | 
not that these gentlemen conceived themselves to be making a stout fight | 
in defence of the guild of etymologists, threatened with the cutting off of one | 


of its chief sources of gain, and to be winning a title to its collective and | 


The Nation. 


Our English, however, is not afflicted with such poverty of expres- | 


If the principle is to be kept and made much of, let us| 


when the same | 


prehension of the latter. 
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profound gratitude. But, save us from such champions! they may be 
allowed to speak for themselves, since they know best their own infirmity of 
back and need of braces ; the rest of the guild, however, will thank them for 
nothing. If the English were like the Tibetan, for example, a dialect of 
unknown history and of exceedingly obscure character and relations, the 
philologists who first came upon it would naturally be delighted to find its 
| words, like the Tibetan, crowded full of silent consonants and built about 
mispronounced vowels—all relics, or at least presumed ones, of former modes 
of utterance. But the two cases are not, in fact, altogether parallel. Of the 
English we have abundant monuments coming from nearly every century 
since before the time of Alfred, or say for eleven or twelve hundred years ; 
and the chief fault which we have to find with them as illustrations of the 
history of the language ts that they are so little regardful of the phonetic 
principle. The confused orthography of the Anglo-Saxon itself is an obstacle 
in the way of our fully understanding its orthoepic aspect, and the difficulty 
grows constantly worse from that time to the present. Painful researches 
into the history of the changes in English pronunciation are now in progress 
which would be rendered unnecessary if the written literature of each period 
had represented in an orderly and consistent manner its own modes of utter- 
ance. There is in existence a manuscript poem, the “Ormulum,” of the 
| Semi-Saxon period of our literature (A.D. 1150-1250), apparently in the 
author’s own hand, no one else having ever thought well enough of it to 
copy it; and a tedious work it is, indeed; but for us it has a high and 
peculiar value, just for the reason that its author was a phonetic fanatic, and 
wrote it out in a consistent mode of spelling of his own devising, one that 
throws a deal of light upon the condition of the spoken language of his time. 
| While we have the sources of our English fully within our reach in the 
Anglo-Saxon and old French literatures, it is the height of unreason to assert 
that our reading of English etymologies is in any manner dependent upon 


the current historic orthography. 

But, further, were this dependence as great as is claimed, we are still 
puzzled to see how it should have any bearing upon the present practical 
question of a reform in spelling. Should even the Tibetan people desire to 
| carry through such a reform—to write, for example, dag instead of bsgrags, 
| mre instead of smras—the philologist would rather admire their good sense 
‘han quarrel with its results; having once obtained a record of the old 
written form, ke is indifferent as to whether it be or be not longer kept up 
in popular usage. Do the writers whom we have quoted above imagine 
that the moment we adopt a new mode of spelling all the literature written 
in the old is to pass in a twinkling out of existence and out of memory? 
Certainly there are agencies which might be made use of to avert so bewil- 
dering a catastrophe. A society for the preservation of English etymologies 
might perhaps be organized, which should make a provident selection of old- 
style dictionaries and grammars, and store them away in a triply fire-proof 
| library, for the young philologists of future times to be nursed upon until they 
could bear stronger food. It might even be found practicable, by ingenious 
and careful management, to procure the construction of a dictionary of the 
new-fangled idiom in which the former spelling of every word should be set 
alongside its modern substitute, in order to render possible'the historic com- 
Thus, to take an extreme case or two, the new 
word sam (a as in far), by having the explanation “anciently, psa/m,” added 
to it, would be sufficiently ensured against any such shocking suppositions 
on the part of the future student of English as that it pointed to Samuel 
instead of David as author of the sacred lyrics, or that it was a development 
out of the mystical letters “S. M.” placed in the singing-books at the head 
of so many of their number; Aim (hymn) would be, by like means, saved 
from confusion with the personal pronoun—and so on. We do not wish to 
show an unbecoming levity or disrespect, but it is very hard to answer with 
anything approaching to seriousness such arguments as those we are com- 
bating ; “absurd” and “ preposterous,” and such impolite epitheis, fit them 
better than any others we can find in the English vocabulary. They are 
extreme examples of the fallacies to which learned men will sometimes resort 
in support of a favorite prejudice. 

More of this, however, in a future article. 
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Lonvon, April 5, 1867. 

THERE is just now a lull in the wearisome Reform debates; wearisome 
because they have this session turned upon such small and technical points 
that special knowledge is required to follow them. A good deal of such in- 
terest as they have possessed has been due to the personal contrast between 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Disraeli—a contrast between genius and talent ; be- 
tween florid and elaborate, and yet impetuous, eloquence and clever, close 
parliamentary fencing. Mr. Gladstone is frequently run away with by his 
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too fervid imagination, and Mr. Disraeli is sometimes duped by his excessive 
cleverness. The lovers of ingenious tactics are attracted by Mr. Disraeli and 


repelled by the too fiery temperament of Mr. Gladstone ; whilst Mr. Glad-| : 
stone is the idol of the popular enthusiasm everywhere outside Parliament | the social scale. 
disposition. 


looks up to the squire, the parson, and the farmer as parts of the eternal 


” 


and “society.” Last night the contrast was curiously brought out. When | 
Mr. Gladstone brought in his annual budget his aim, apparently, was to 
make arithmetic as amusing as fiction; his discursive eloquence carried him 
jnto all kinds of allied topics, and he delighted in showing his skill in man- 
jpulating complicated figures, sometimes for four or five hours together, as a 
juggler delights in keeping any number of balls in the air simultaneously. 
Mr. Disraeli last night apparently desired to give a specimen of the most op 
posite style. He was short, simple, and compact ; the whole statement was 
given in an hour; and the greater part of the hour was devoted to explain- | 
ing a device inherited from Mr. Gladstone. This I need not attempt to ex- | 
plain, further than to say that it was a plan for reducing our national debt ; 
for at last our system of taxation seems to be tolerably fixed, and, as the 
revenue yearly rises, we have a fair surplus to dispose of. Although our 
military and naval expenditure has risen in sympathy with the increased | 
continental armaments, there is this year about £2,000,000 surplus, owing to | 
increased returns from the regular taxation. I cannot say that the reduction 
of the national debt promises to be anything surprising ; but we are prom- 
ised that by the year 1885 we shall get rid of £24,000,000; that is, I pre 
sume, if no wars intervene to raise it by a more than corresponding amount. 
What the chance may be of such a catastrophe passes not only my powers | 
of prediction, but those of any chancellor of the exchequer. In truth, we | 
cannot hope to imitate your example of a speedy reduction, much as it was | 
praised last night by Mr. Gladstone, until we are able to retrench our war- | 
like expenditure in peace, and our neighbors across the Channel seem little | 
likely to help us in that direction. 





Whilst the political debates of the hour excite—or are conventionally | '! 


supposed to excite—the greatest interest, and, of course, occupy the greatest | 
space in newspapers, there are signs of approaching social developments | 
which are perhaps of greater real importance. The agricultural laborers, for 
example, have suddenly given signs of waking from their lethargy of years. 

We have become accustomed to strikes in most other classes. A week ago 
the engine-drivers and stokers of the Brighton Railway struck, to the im 
The trains had to be driven at a slow 
line could 


mense inconvenience of travellers. 
pace by such inexperienced substitutes as the managers of the 
hastily provide ; and it was rather unpleasant to feel that your life depended 
upon the skill of a man who, perhaps, knew nothing of the line, nor, for all | 
you could tell, of engine-driving. However, after a day, a compromise was 
fortunately accepted; and the only result to the public has been the know!- 
edge that another large class of working-men are gradually beginning to 
learn the power of combination. This, however, was comparatively to be 
expected. But it struck every one with all the force of novelty when it 
was announced that certain agricultural laborers in Buckinghamshire—one 
of the most backward districts of England--had actually ventured to strike. 
The astonishment could scarcely have been greater when Oliver Twist scan 
dalized Mr. Bumble (if I recollect rightly) by “ asking for more,” nor, indeed, | 
would it have been much greater had the cows or horses of the farmers 
stopped work. \ However, the laborers of Gawcott have actually struck ; 
they have demanded 12s. a week; they have formed a committee and 
written to the papers, and they have even to a considerable extent suc 
ceeded ; for money enough has been sent in answer to their appeal to enable 
A similar movement has taken 
place in Devonshire, where it occurred to a clergyman that it might be as 
well to try to give his laborers bread as well as doctrine. 
ually in the receipt of from 7s. to 8s. a week—a sum upon which it is hard 
to understand how the laborer's life can be supported, to say nothing of the 
laborer’s wife and children. This clergyman (a Mr. Girdlestone) advertised 
that he was ready to supply laborers to employers, and speedily drafted off 
a large number of his parishioners to Yorkshire, Lancashire, and other 
counties where the presence of manufactures causes wages to be considerably 
higher. 

The importance of this movement, if it spreads as it is likely to spread, it 


The agricultural laborers, 


them to emigrate to better paid districts. 


They were habit 


is*difficult to overrate, and for a simple reason. 


especially in the South and West of England, have hitherto been in a sin- 
gularly backward condition; as a rule it may be said that they have only 


nvthiy lik 
anything jike 


received enough wages to keep body and soul together, that 


saving has been out of the question, and that their only hope for their old 
age has been in the workhouse. I need not ask what were the primary 
causes of this evil; but the remarkable thing has hitherto been that they 
have never adopted the obvious remedy. 
reason to know, has found a land of promise in America ; but, without going 


a great improvement of wages was to be obtained, 


tion. 
bound all his hopes (and they were few enough!) and fears. 


} 


laborer once begins to realize the fact that he can strike, or that he can 


of the landlords anc 
| retain him, or it is within the bounds of possibility that an English exodus 


| work, 


The Irishman, as you have good | 


‘the labors of Dr. 8. 
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so far, there have been plenty of English districts within easy reach where 


By merely going as far 
1s Manchester or London, the laborer might certainly have risen a step in 
Yet his most striking peculiarity has been his sedentary 
He stays where he was born, takes the wages he can get, and 


system of things in which it would be presuniptuous to expect any altera- 


He has never looked beyond the little corner of the earth which has 
Now, if the 
| 

move easily to a place where he will be decently paid and perhaps even get 
meat for dinner, the transformation will be astonishing. From a stationary 
vegetable he wiil become a moving human being, and then what will become 
the farmers? They must certainly do something to 
may set in, rivalling that from the sister island. 

In the small indications hitherto given of the growth of this spirit every 
me has sympathized with the laborer. We are glad that he is plucking up 
courage and showing himself a man, and there has been a strong approval 
of the agricultural strike in curious contrast with the general condemnation 
of all others. 
may change, but it will be long before our agricultural laborers can in any 
vay rise to the level of the surrounding populations, 
report has just been published which strikingly illustrates some of jhe 


If the movement should take larger proportions the feeling 
A parliamentary 


difficulties to be surmounted. There has grown up in certain districts 


what is called the ‘agricultural gang” system. It is chiefly a device for 


making use of the labor of women and young children. The “ gangmaster”’ 
‘ollects his gang of thirty or forty hands in one of the small towns and 
marches them out to do such work as weed-picking and other simple labor 
or the neighboring farmers. It was proved that children of eight or nine 
ten walked as much as six miles to their work and six miles back, besides 
laboring all day, for perhaps 4d. or 6d. It is evident that, besides the sever 
ty of the work, this was totally destructive to the children’s chance of edu- 
tion; even if they have been to school they rapidly forget all they have 
int. Still worse than this evil was the temptation to gross immorality. 
rhe elder part of the gang consists chiefly of big boys and young women 
whose bad character prevented their getting other work, who are asso 
‘iated promiscuously without supervision of any kind. The consequence 
has been that the children have generally grown up totally ignorant, 
‘coarse, brutal, and morally corrupt. 
How this evil should be dealt with is being discussed in Parliament, and 
T hope that some eflicient remedy may be found. Meanwhile, it is impor 


tant to remark what is at the root of the whole system. Landlords have 
renerally objected to building cottages on their estates on account of the ar- 
raugements of the old poor law. When a laborer became old or infirm he 


was thrown upon the parish ; that is, the landlord had to pay for his keep. 


Hence, in parishes which perhaps belonged almost entirely to one landlord, 


| or where the landlords chose to combine for the purpose, no cottages were 


built, and the laborers were eutirely driven off into some neighboring town. 
Of all the hardships that they had to suffer this was one of the severest 

they were crowded into miserable villages, perhaps some miles from their 
The gang system has grown up in some of the eastern counties 
where this disgraceful plan had been most fully carried out. Its evils, phy- 
sical, intellectual,and moral, are merely an exaggerated shape of evils which 
is, consequently, only 
too common for the poor to be miserably ill fed and ill paid, to be either an- 
hei by early work, and to be sub- 


exist more or less in all our agricultural districts. It 


taught or compelled to forget their teaching 
cted to all the demoralizing influences of overcrowding. 

When one part of the system is touched, others must follow, Parliament 
will probably try to meet some of the evils produced by gangs by legislation, 
possibly by compulsory education; but the-radical remedy will be, that the 
laborers should begin to feel themselves independent and in a position to 
first step 


mm 


insist upon betier treatment, instead of begging for it. he 
ould acquire powers of locomotion and become 
not indeed by legisla- 


towards this is that they sh 
free agents, instead of being practically aseripti gleba, 


tion but by habit, ignorance, and poverty. 


i’ . ] re 
Correspondence. 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND 

To THE Eprror or THe NATION: 
An article in your paper of March 28 brtngs into very conspicuous notice 
G. Howe, and a few ladies and gentlemen who are 
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specially named, in behalf of articulation as a method of instructing 
A few thou alts on the subj: ct from a teac her of this uafor- 


the 


deaf and dumb. 
tunate class may not be unwelcome to the readers of Tue Nation. 
The deaf child, prompted only by the miod which his Creator has given 


him, contrives by certain descriptive gestures to express his wants and his | 


feelings. The outlines of objects are given by picturing them in the air, 
the charicteristic forms and motions of men and animals are noted and 
By the countenance or other bodily expression the inward 


reproduced. 
The lan- 


movements of the mind and heart are betokened and represented. 


uae of signs is not taught. It comes spontaneously from associations and 
guag sig g 


contact. 

Down to the time of the Abbe De L’Eve 
in the minds of thinkers and scholars that there could be no ideas except 
in connection with vocal sounds. Accordingly the deaf, taught at all 
must be made to speak. If they could not speak they could not think. 
To De L’Epée, however, there came the bright conception that a written 


e the notion was firmly rooted 


word, or a gesture, or an expression of the countenance could be the vehicle 
of a thought or feeling as easily as an uttered word. He proceeded to put 
his idea in practice, and its immense advantages over the old method were 
soon apparent. Yor though with herculean labor a child born deaf had 
been taught to utter words, unless signs were employed there could be no 


Children who hear are con- 


stantly receiving wrong ideas respecting the meaning of words. In 
little girl within the 


eartainty that he knew what the words meant. 
time 
these mistakes may be corrected or they may not. A 
writer's knowledge who lost her hearing just after she had learned to talk 
always called a carriage, funeral. The servant, or the mother, perhaps, as 
the long train of carriages filed by, said in condensed speech, 
The child saw only the carriages. 

By sigus the meaning of written language cannot only be explained, 
but circumstances and events themselves can be created and brought into 
By signs the 


“Tt’s a funeral. 


the school-room and presented,to the eye of the mute child. 
religious instruction of the mute can be attempted with certainty and effect 
while as yet he knows scarcely anything of written language. All the won. 
derful facts of the Scripture history can be made kuown to him long before 
he is able to receive or communicate his ideas in words. In fine, by means 
of signs, the deaf-mute’s own natural language, we can educate better a 
greater number, with less expense of time and labor, than by any other 
If the instructors in the twenty-six institutions for the deaf and 
to this method of ia 


method. 
dumb in this country were asked why they adhere 


The Nation. 





LApe, 25, 1868 


——— 


: . 


| In taking leave of this subject, we would respec 


tfally suggest to Dr. 
Howe and his associates that, while we fully appreciate the difficulty of the 
| work t they have uadertaken, we cannot think it will be promoted by Stig. 
| matizing Mr. Gallaudet as a “ Yankee enthusiast ;” by covert eneers at Mr. 
| Weld and Prof. Day as the victims of unc aquerahle prejudice, or by mak. 
| ing a demi-god of Horace Mann, by exalting him toa position of extraordi. 
| bury intelligence on a subject concerning which he was, in fact, very poorly 

informed. DIDASKALOs, 


$< 9¢——————_____ 


1| 
. 
; THE SUPREME OOURT AND ITS FUNOTIONS, 


To THE Epiror oF Tue Nation : 

| Please assist a wanderer back into the Republican fold by removing what 
(L conceive) is quite a common difficulty. When the rebellion was subdued 

which branch of the Goverament was the proper one to decide the legal 

effects of that rebellion ? 

Was not this within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, or at least 
to decide where the jurisdiction lay ? 
Congress as to its powers and consequently its duties, and to inform the 
people lately in rebellion of the legal effects of their acts? Mr. Stevens 
believes the States to be conquered territories. Mr. Sumner thinks they 
have committed State suicide. Is it not for the decision of such questions 
as these that the Supreme Court was instituted? Is Congress right in legis. 
Yours, CONSERVATIVE. 


Was it not for the court to enlighten 


lating without that decision ? 


Paicapetpuia, April 8, 1867, 


| We shall answer the above questions in their order : 


1. Congress, as the legislative branch of the Government, and the 








“ Because it is the best in theory, and has 
proved itself also unspeakably the best in practice.” It is not denied that 
deaf children, who, when their education is commenced, lost their 
speech, should be } laced under instructors who will endeavor to retain and 
improve it, and this is the uniform practice at the American asylum. It is 
not denied that such pupils may, with sufficient labor, be taught to read, 


struction, their answer would be: 


have not 


more or less well, from the lips. 

But let us notice some of the objections to articulation, considered as a 
general method of instruction for the deaf and dum’: 1. It appears, by the 
free admissions and positive statementsof the best schools in E 
this method has been practised from the first, that only about one-fourth o} | 
the deaf and dumb are capable of receiving benefit from it. The remaining | 
three-fourths must be left in ignorance, and are so in those countries where | 
2. The voices of the deaf, even of 


irope, where 


articulation is the established method. 
those who have once heard, much more of those who were born deaf, having 
9 


no ear to attune and regulate them, are usually harsh and disagreeable. 3. 


Even when, after long toil, communication is established between teacher 


and pupil, the ability to converse in general society is not attained except in 


a few rare instances. 

As to the propriety of commencing the education of the mute child at an 
earlier period than that now fixed (eight or ten years), it is to be remarked 
that the deaf and dumb, as a class, have leas vigor of constitution than those 
who can hear and speak. The e ex 
perienced, or the scrofulous habit which may be natural, make it imperative 
that while children they should have the freest run in the-open air, and that 
of it which demands earnest and continued 
That a mother of wealth and 


attacks of disease which they hav 


their education, or that 
mmenced too early. 


part 


study, should not be ¢ 


| 


leisure can do much for her deaf child without unnecessary constraint is 


unquestionable. But is it the duty of the state to attempt everything con- | 


ceivable, or only that which a wise economy and a generous liberality both 


Nor should we deem the time absolutely lost to the child who 
| 


require ¢ 
remains at home without special instruction till he is eight or ten years old 
His habits of observation are being constantly and his mind | 
stored with images of the things which he sees, all of which can be made | 

i 


available when the work of giving him language is begun. 


cultivated, 


| PEARSON ON THE CREED. 


| 
Goop ENGLISH; 


only one which has any power of initiative. 

No. Neither the Supreme Court nor any other court known to 
common law or the Constitution has any right to offer an opinion or 
decision on any subject whatever till asked for in a bond-jide suit 
between real parties and brought in proper form, 

3. No. Congress is the sole judge of its own powers, and all its acts 
are presumed to be constitutional until decided to be unconstitutional 
in the manner described in the last But the Supreme Court 
decided in a well-known case that it cannot determine 


answer. 
has already 
which of two or more contending state governments is the legal one, 
but is bound in all such matters by the decision of Congress, 
4. by Supreme Court is not bound to pass upon the 
either of Mr. Sumner’s, unless these gentle- 
inen id ine 

If Congress were to admit that it must wait for the Supreme 
Court to decide beforehand on what questions it might legislate, it 
would virtually transfer to the court most of its own power, convert 
legislature, and bring it so thoroughly 


correctness 
Stevens’s opinions or Mr, 


them before it in a regular suit. 


the court into a branch of the 
into the arena of party politics that we might look forward to seeing 
it abolished as a nuisince before ten years were over. The obiter dicta 
of the court in the Dred Scott and Milligan cases were simply attempts 
on the part of the majority of the judges to do what “ Conservative” 
appears to think a part of their regular duty—enlighten Congress before- 
hand as to the subjects on which it may and may not legislate, and he 
knows what the result has been as well as we do,—Ep. Nartton.] 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
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he Nation. 


Cc. H. WEBB. 
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| 
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| Mr. C. U1. WEBB invites the attention of the Trade and 
the Public to the following new and live books, the first 
Other new and popular 
works will follow in rapid succession: 


THE JUMPING FROC, AND OTHER 
SKETCHES. 


By Mark Twain. (Ready on Wednesday, April 24.) 12mo, 
English cloth, bevelled edzes, $1 50. 


Iles . . , 
| instalments of his catalogue. 


This is the first published book of this celebrated and 
rising humorist. Abounding with the quaintest and 
rarest wit, which 
cannot fail to have an extensive scale. 


ST. TWEL’MO. 


By the author of * Liffith Lank.” Illustrated by Sol Ey- 
tinge. (Ready on Saturday, April 27.) 16mo, paper, illus- 
trated cover, 50 cents; English cloth, bevelled edges, $1. 

This travesty of a late and notorious novel is in all re- 
epects a companion work to the successful brochure, 
* Liffith Lank&.’’ The illustrations are in Eytinge’s best 
vein, and wherever “St. Elmo” has gone “ St. Twel’mo” 
should obtain a hearing. 


LIFFITH LANK. 


(A newand erlarged edition now ready.) 16mo, paper, 





Three copies, $6 50; five copies, $10; ten copies, $20, 
and an extra copy gratis. SINGLE COPIES, 2% CENTS. 
The firat number will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of 20 cents. 


AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED IN EVERY 
PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


Clergymen and Teachers supplied with the Magazine 
one year for $2. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
New YOorK. 


459 BrooME STREET, 
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POPULAR INSTRUCTION AND LITERATURE. 


ConTENTS For May, 1867: 


I. Instruction of the People in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. PartI. Popular Education in American 
Schools. By M. Emile de Leveleye, in Rerue des 


Deux Mondes. 
II. Earthquakes, their Causes, etc. 
. Isometric Drawing. 
. John Boyd: A Story of School Life. 
VY. Subterranean Sources of the Great Lakes. 
VI. Educational Aphorisms. 





VIL. Juvenile Crimes. 
VILL. Foreign Estimate of American Schools. 
1X. The Study of Grammar in our Schools, 
X. Virginia's Estimate of the Peabody Educational 
Gift. j 


‘ . 7 : > ‘ | 
XI. Educational Intelligence: United States, Great | 
Britain, France, Spain, Hindostan, China. | 


XII. Reviews of Current Publications. 
XIII. Inventions for Schovis: New American School | 

Desk and Settee | 
XIV. Descriptions and Price Lists of School Books and | 


all Articles for use in Schools. 
Price $1 50 per annum. Specimens by mail, prepaid, 
15 cents, | 
' 


CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL, 
Teachers and Clergymen may obtain, in exchange fora 
ittle work in the edacatioual ld, a copy of Webster's 


a 
i 
Royal Quarto Dictionary, price $12. 


J.W.SCHERMERHORN&CO., | 


130 Broome Street, New York, | 


> A 4 


| School. 


| see them, or send stamp for a circular. 


illustrated cover, 60 cents; English cloth, bevelled edges, 
a 


This travesty of Charles Reade’s ambiguous and bigam- 
ous novel, which has been received with the most signal 
iavor by the press and public of this country and of Eu- 
rope, is now in the seventh edition. 


Arrangements have been made for supplying the Trade 
with the above books through the American News Com- 
pany, to whom booksellers should send their orders at 
once. 


*,* Single copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
Cc. H. WEBB, Publisher. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, AGENTS, 


119 and 121 Nassau Street, New York. 


Choice Imported Books for Public 
and Private Libraries.—J. W. BOUTON invites the at- 
tention of Librarians and Collectors to his extensive and 
valuable collection of English Books, ancient and mod- 
ern, embracing the best authors in all departments of 
literature—History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
Natural History, Poetry aud Drama, fine Illustrated 
Works, etc., all of which are in fine condition, and will be 
offered at reasonable prices. 

J. W. BOUTON, 416 Broome St., N. Y. 

Priced Catalogues gratis on application, or sent to any 
address on receipt of a stamp to pay postage. 


A Gentleman, a Doctor of Philosophy, 


who speaks French and German, proposes to spend two 
or three years in Europe for the purpose ef study, prin- 
cipally in Berlin, and will take two Pupils who may be 
well recommended. He intends to pass the summer near 
Geneva. He refers to President Woolsey, of Yale Col- 
lege, and Professor Drisler, of Columbia College. 


Addrers 
J. A., P. O. Box 1426, N. Y. 
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LANCASTER AcADEMY, LANCASTER, Mass. 
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§ spend t Sel ] ? : } : 4 
an Independent School for BOYS. Valuable assistanee | 
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For Circular, address the Principal. 


W. A. KILBOURN, A.M. 


REFERENCES: Rey. Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D.: Rev. A. 


P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., Cambridge; Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, D.D.: Nathaniel Thayer, A.M., Boston; Rev. 
G. M. Bartol, Lancaster, and many patrons of the 
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Lancaster, March 2, 
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tensive advertising can afford to neglect the unusual 
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CO., Advertising Agents, 40 Park Row, N. Y. Call and 
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Gustav. Schwab, 
Edwin Beers. 
Ethelbert 8. Mills, 
Ezra Baldwin, 
Nathan T. Beers, 
Joshua Atkins, Jr., 
Augustus Studwell, 
Gilbert Sayres, 
William A, Budd, 








Cot. A, GRABOWSRKIL, Ph, D., Commandant, 





William M. Vail, 


[Apr. 25, 1867 
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CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


New YORE. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


'rTe cts 


ARCH 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of “‘ Country Life.”’ furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of farnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 

orks, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WaL. Sr., 





ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. Cc. & C. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 





BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


insurance Scrip. 








WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pixs Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 








Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT 


98 Broadway, New York. 





CHARLES W. THOMAS, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Legal Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- 
acted. References given. 

Belleville, Ill., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
Land donated. Coal plenty. 

Address CHAS, W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 


Assets, 





UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C 


OMPANY 
$2,188,429 20 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, Ceneral Agents for New York. 





Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 
| States and British Provinces. To such, a liberal commission will be paid. 





LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 81, 1866 


! 











FIRE 


SURPLUS, 





Incorporated in 


Losszs Parp iN 46 YEARS,......... 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 


1816. 


s+eeees $17,485,804 00 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 


NIACGA 


INSURA 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 8O 
Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ......... - $244,391 00 
Persons desiring ample security against lose and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREBT. 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid by 
JAS. A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


RA 





OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO 


JULY 1, 1866, 


NCE co. 
- $1,000,000 
- 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


CHARTERED 15850. 


Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


AGE. NAME | RESIDENCE, OccUPaTION, AMOUNT 
| INSURED. 
| oa 

89 Joseph A. Southard, | Richmond, Me., Ship Master, $2.000 
22 Evander O. Tozier, | Boston, Mase., Tailor, 2.150 
35 Chas. 8S. Stephenson, | New York, N. Y., Ship Broker, 2,000 
25 John A, Curtis, | New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 5,000 
37 John A, Curtis, ; New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 2.500 
36 Thomas J. Willard, Portland, Me., Master Mariner, 8,000 
23 Edwin H. Rand, Charlestown, Mass., Clerk, 2,000 
40 Thomas 8. Foster, | Gardiner, Me., Merchant Tailor, 2,000 
24 Eden P. Foster, Jackson, Mich., | Jeweller, 2,100 
34 Calvin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mass., Clerk, 2,000 
61 John W. Crafts, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, 10,000 
33 Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Mass., Fruit Dealer, 2,000 
35 Richard Turtle, Chicago, MN1., Provision Merchant, 2,000 
47 Francis Winter, | New York, N. Y., Lock Manufacturer, 8,000 
31 D. B. Cunningham, New York, N. Y., Merchant, 3,000 
41 | Robert N. Corning, Concord, N. H., Railroad Contractor. | 2,000 
57 Saml. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Custom House Clerk, | 2,500 
40 | Charles Lins, Ashland, Pa, Druggist, ] 3,000 
27 Francis Fischer, Louisville, ite Hatter, 5,000 
26 Zeno Kelly, West Barnstable, Mass., | Master Mariner, 1,500 
42 Julius Heimann, New York, N. Y., } Carriage Maker, 2,000 
49 George Draper, New York, N. Y., Clothing Merchant, 2,000 
2% 4 Philander M. Chase, Charlestown, Mass., Milkman, 2,000 
43 | Henry Fishback, Carlinville, Ill., | Merchant, 3,000 
22 A. C. Sutherland, Detroit, Mich., Book-keeper, 1,800 
30 Charles E. Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, 2,500 
39 Emanuel W. Mace, Chicago. Ul., | Cigar Manufacturer, 2,000 
37 Robert Clough, Chicage °., Sione Cutter, 2,000 
30 Ellen Clough, | Chicago, . . i Wife, 2,000 
35 | Robert H. Howe, |} $t. Louis, Mo., Agent, 5,000 
19 | George H. Dunlap, } Brunswick, Me. Gentleman, 10,000 
49 Thomas W. Bamis, | Boston, Mass., Merchant, 5,000 
38 | Issachai H. Brown, 7a, Se. wa Druggist, 1,500 
27 Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me., Master Mariner, 3,000 
62 Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore, Md., | Merchant, 4,000 
30 Eliakim W. Ford, Albany, N. Y., | Merchant, 8,000 
| | 
. | 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, | FLORENCE 
OF HARTFORD. 
_ 'Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Capital, : : ° - $3,000,000 


Sewing Machines. 


| Bust Famity MacHINE IN THE WORLD. 
FLORENCE 8. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


DECKER & CO., 
New Scale ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 


419 Broome Street, East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction. 
A NEW FEATURE IN REED INSTRU- 

MENTS. 





“ESTEY’S” ORGANS, 


WITH VOX HUMANA STOP, 





| Pronounced by the profession and people generally the 
' most beautiful and natural imitation of the 


HUMAN VOICE 


ever yet introduced. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 


| rooms. 
| GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 


} 


417 Broome Street, N. Y 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


Manufacturers ot 


HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 


RANCES. 


Also, 


IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 


247 and 249 Water Street, New York. 


‘EVERYTHING BEAUTIFUL 


AT 


OVINCTON BROTHERS. 





We invite special attention to our very extensive as- 
sortment of fine Paris goods, including Marble, Bronze, 
and Gilt Clocks; Parian, Bisque, and Bronze Statuettes 
and Groups; Vases, Jardiniéres, Coups, etc., ete. ; Deco- 
rated Dinner, Tea, and Toilet Sets of choice patterns. 

Our assortment is always full in White French China 
and Parisian Granite of the best quality, Cut Glass, Sil- 
ver-plated Goods, etc. ; all of which we offer at low prices. 





236, 238, and 240 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


Waa lotts. 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 





TRADE MARK— 


Jose With 
TRADE MARK— FE\niote, Designating 
Birmingham, Numbers. 
For sale by 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


MARVIN’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 








AFES 


CoO. 


{ 265 Broadway, New York. 
? 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





MARVIN & 


Principal Warehouses : 








DECKER BROTHERS’ 


PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 

The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 
words, 

DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 1863. 

The Decker Brothers’ Piano is sold at 

91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 


and at no other place in this Street or in New York City. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES, 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 


LOCK-STITCH, 


and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma 
nence, beauty, and genera! desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 





ei ual 


The Nation. 






[Apr. 25, 186) 








Nothing Succeeds like Success. 





EXECUTIVE BOARD : 


Hon. VICTOR M. RICE, Presipent. 

A. N. GUNN, M.D., Surgeon in CHIEF. 

T. S. LAMBERT, M.D., AcEnt in Cuter (Vice-Pres.) 
B, F. BANCROFT, Esg., TrReasuRER. 


J. PIERPONT, Secretary. 
Prof. JOHN PATERSON, Apvisory ACTUARY, 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr., CounsELLOR. 


Prof. ALONZO CLARK, 
Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, 


t CONSULTING SURGEONS. 
Prof. ALFRED C. POST, 


DIRECTORS: 
Hon. E. D. Moran, Edward B. Bulkley, 
Hon. Horatio Seymour, Justus O. Woods, 
Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, J. W. Bradley, 
Hon. Nathaniel Wheeler, Jas. Cruikshank, 


John H. French, LL.D., 
Henry Salisbury, 
George L. Bulkley, 
John F. Trow, 
Emerson W. Keyes, 
Wm. H. Wood, 

George Bliss, Jr. 


Erastus Brooks, 
Hon. Wm. T. Coleman, 
Hon. V. M. Rice, 

A. N. Gunn, M.D., 

T. S. Lambert, M.D., 
B. F. Bancroft, 

Charles H. Frost, 


Hon. 


’ 
oe 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its Stock- 
holders and Directors, writes in Tie Hxpress, of which he 
is one of the editors : 


“The American Popular Life Insurance Company held 
its first annual meeting a few days since. The business 
of the first six months has been very successful, and has 
been conducted upon the safest and most economical 
business principles, alike for the stockholders and parties 
ensured. There are some plans in the organization of 
this Company popular in their character, which make it 
well wort "a investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.”’ 

Extra Lives are rated down, and save money in this 
Company. 


We desire to call attention to the following 


FEATURES: 


Policies non-forfeitable after first payment. 


Policies incontestable after death. 
Paid-up Policies always obtainable. 
Lowest rates for the best lives. 


A provision for old age is made by annual cash 
Dividends after the ‘ expectation ” age is reached. 


Payments can be made Annually, Weekly, Monthly, 
Quarterly, or Semi-annually. 


No extra charge for travelling, except in Tropics and 
near Gulf of Mexico. 


The Company has a Mutual Department, 


The Company issues a new kind of Policy for Young 
Girls. 


The Company will ensure any one. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR OUR NEW CIRCULAR. 


It is the simplest treatise on Life Insurance ever, offered 
to the Public. 





of American Institute. 


=—=—=—=—== 
THE 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANy 
OF NEW YORK, 


UNDER SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THIS S Tap 
FOR THE 


SAFE KEEPING OF VALUABLE; 


Government Bonds, Coin, Silver Plate, Jewellery, 
Wills during life of maker, Cash Boxes, 
and any Securities or Valuable 
Papers. Also for 


RENTING SMALL SAFES 
On satisfactory introduction, 
AT $20 TO $45 PER ANNUM, 


Lessee having exclusive access, and only singly, and thy 
only with safe keeper, 7 


IN ITS x 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS | 
UNDER ARMED WATCH, DAY AND NIGHT, 
Private desks for lessees—Separate apartment for Ladix 
IN THE 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


142 & {46 Broadway, 
Corner LIBERTY STREET. 


eh SCR ONNICR, 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, President, 
FRED’K FOSTER, Secretary. 





GROVER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCi 


SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT é 


PIANO-FORTES® 


HAVE TAKEN 













« 


Thirty-five First Premiums at the principal Faira held) 
this country within the last ten years, and also wer 
awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the Great Inter 
tional Exhibition in London, 1862, in competition with#| 
Pianos from all parts of the world. 
That the great superiority of these instruments is n0 
universally conceded is proved by the FACT that Mess 
STEINWAY’S Scales, Improvements, and pecu jiariti 
of construction have been copied by the great majority? 
the manufacturers of both hemispheres (as oer 
could be done without infringement on patent righw, 
and that their instruments are used by the most emine 
Pianists of Europe and America, who prefer them / 
their own public and private use whenever accessible. 
Every Piano is constructed with their Patent Ag 
Arreagoment onenes directly to the Full Iron Frame. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to th 
newly-nvented UPRIGHT PIANOS, with their Pate 
Resonator and Double Iron Frame, patented June 5, | 
This invention consists in providing the instrume 
in addition to the iron frame in FRONT of the so 
ard) with an iron brace frame in the REAR of it, boi 
frames being cast in ONE PIECE, thereby imparting 
solidity of construction and capacity of standing in 
never before attained in that class of instrument. 
The sound-board is supported between the two fram: 
by an apparatus regulating its tension, so that the gre 
est possible degree of sound-producing capacity is ° 
tained and regulated to the nicest desirable point. 
The great volume and exquisite quality of tone, 
well as elasticity and promptness of action, of these» 
Upright Pianos, have elicited the unqualified admira 
of the musical profession and all who have heard then 
STEINWAY & SONS confidently offer these beaut! 
instruments to the public, and invite every lover of mu' 
to call and examine them. 
























WAREROOMS : 

FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY Hal 
71 anv 73 East FourTgeents STReE&t, 
Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, New York 





» 
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